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INTHE WIEDS-OF-TEMAGAMI” 


A Peerless Region for the 


Tourist, Camper, Canoeist, 
Angler and Sportsman 


A new territory accessible by 


rail, and 


offering the best fishing and shootirg in 


America. 


Scenery unexcelled, hay fever 


unknown, magnificent canoe trips. 


Black bass, speckled trout, lake trout, wall. 


eyed pike in abundance. 


Moose, deer, bear, partridge and other 


game during hunting season. 


Handsomely illustrated book telling you 


all about it sent free on application to 


G. W. VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan i 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York 


W.E. DAVIS 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal 


Building, Chicago, IIL 
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General Passenger & Ticket Agent, Montreal 


DAILY SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


DETRONT -~> BUFFALO 


The D. & B. Line steamers leave 
Detroit week days at 5:00 p. m., 
Sundays at 4:00 p. m. (central time) 
and from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p, 
m. (eastern time) reaching their 
destination the next morning. 
Direct connections with early 
morning trains. Superior 
service and lowest rates be- 
tween eastern and western 
States, 


RAIL TICKETS AVAIL- 
ABLE ON STEAMERS 


All classes of tickets sold 
reading via Michigan Central, 
Wabash and Grand Trunk railways 


Line 
Steamers, 
Send two cent stamn for illustrated 
pamphlet and MAP OF GREAT LAKES. 
Address, L, G. Lewis, G, P. A,, Detroit, Mich, 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


PHILIP H. MCMILLAN, VICE*PRES, A. A SCHANTZ, GEN. MGR, 
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JNEORMATION concerning London 


otels herein advertised will be 
supplied gratis to those sending a stamped 


return envelope to The Literary Digest 
Office, New York City. 














ALISBURY HOTEL 


SALISBURY SQUARE 
Quietest Hotel in London; English service 


throughout ; lounge; drawing room; billiard 
room. Accommodation for 200 guests; in- 
elusive terms $2.50 per day. Under personal 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. T. Bartens. 
Rates, etc., gratis for stamp from The 
Literary Digest Travel Dept. 
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West 

Hewton, 
mass. 


A private hich-grade sanitarium exclu- 


sively for the care and treatment of 
EPILEPSY. Terms moderate. Address 
Dr. H. W. HAMWMOND, Medical Superintendent. 


CREWS TEACHERS of ART 
pelle nas at Lonpon in August 
— Suggestive By-ways 

mmer Write for OrriciaL Guipe 


<i TRAVEL COMMITTEE 
19 Trinity Place, sad 




















Camping ont through t 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


“The Bryant Way.”’ Delightful, inexpensive 
vacation trins. For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Write for [''us trated Booklet. 

ROBERT C, BRYANT, Monadnock Bldg., Chieago 


Autumn Tour through | 
Bagong Austria, Tur- | 
and Greec 


Ss. Ht. ¢ | ONGL E Y 
3t4 Matin ‘Streer, Worcester, Mass. 


FREE TRIP 
to Orient or E Baba giv en to organiser of a 
arty of four. OCK’sS EUROPEAN 
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Great swift observation steamers of 
steel and glass. 


“‘ Hendrick Hudson” 


“ ” y 
New York” and “Albany” 
Leave sited York 8:40 A. Pe Mary Powell, 

1:45 P.M. Albany, 8:30 A.M, Sundays 

excepted. 
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ROUND THE WORLD 
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A modern equipped outing and athletic 


camp for boys. Separate cottages for par 
ents. Driving and saddle horses, farm. 
Tutoring in all branches winter and sum- 
mer. Appointments made in New York. 

Address H. B. Young, B.A.A., Boston, Mass. 
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TOORS of kK ngiand and the Continent un- 
der exceptional leadership connecting with 
CRUISES to Greece in yacht Athena 


including Constantinople and Dalmatia. 
Send for Illustrated Announcement. 


19 Trinity Place, Boston, 











The Real Latin Quarter 


Racy sketches of life and characters i in 
the famous Bohemia of Paris. By F. 
BERKELEY SMITH. With 100 drawings aad 
samera snap shots by the author, two 
caricatures by Sanc ha, and water-color 
frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 
I2mo, Cloth, $1.20. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
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ward October 6. Booklet. 


Pa H. W, DUNNING & CO. 
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THEY'RE HOLDING THFIR SIDES OVER 
THE NEW BOOK OF FUN AND TRAVEL 


Smiling Round the World 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER 


“The humor is genuine, original 
and benign. The spirit is one of en- 
aging fellowship _ sunny faith. 
My friend finds ¢ 
world a good one 
and makes it better.” 
—ST.CLAIR MCKEL- 
Way, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
very interesting 
book.” — GEN. NEL- 


SON A. Mites, Wash- 


“There are many cheerful, amusin 
incidents of travel. It is a very rea 
able and entertaining book. 2 Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

“A marvelous lot of 

sunny stuff ’ is to be 
found in Mr. Wilder’s 
latest book. He mer- 
rily prattles of a thou- 
sand different things 
and of as many dif- 
ferent people.”— Rec- 
ord, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In addition to the keen enjoyment 





A WORLD OF 

WORLD-WIDE 
LAUGHS 

“ae Wilder is al- 


ways interesting and never more so 
than in this book.’”—MELVILLE E 
STONE, President As- 














sociated Press, N. Y. 
“The book is up to 
the standard of *‘ Mer- 
rily Yours’ inits abun- 
dance of wit and hu- 
mor and is thoroughly 
readable and amus- 
— Telegraph, 


A MERRY- 
GO-ROUND 
OF FUN 











Philadelphia a, 


Price, $1.50 


which the reader will 
elicit from the under- 
current of humor run- 
ning through the 
volume the book 
gives a vivid picture 
of life as it is lived in 
distant lands.” 
—Journal, Boston, 
Mass, 


Decorated cloth cover. 12mo. Profusely Illustrated 
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MOST ACCESSIBLE SUM M ER R ESORTS © 


LONG ISLAND 


Over 400 Miles of Shore Line on Ocean, Sound and Bays 





The hilly, tree-clad North Shore, bordering on Long IslandSound 
’ 
OAL Ng, 

dented with sma)) bays, idea) for } 
and in South Shore, with its perfect beaches on the ocean an Gres at 
South Bay. The Eastern Shore on be: 2autiful Peconic Ba 

The Central Section, with its running streams and che arming lit- 
oe. G ISLAND embraces all the conditions ¢ sonducive to health, 
recreation, and pleasure; boating, bathing, tishing, and Cones 
with unexcelled roads for ‘automobiling and driving, 

Book “Summer Resorts on I ong Island,” free 


on application or ma ailed upon receipt of 6 cents 
postage by the General Passenger Agent. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 
A. L. LANGDON, Traffic Ma er 263 Fifth aia 
HOWARD M. SMITH, Gen'l] Pass. Agt. N.Y, City 














Clark’ s Cruises 13, “Arabic” “tin.” 


t; Oct. 16, 09, Feb. 5, °10, Cruises Round 
Feb. §. Quienti if Tours, 08, Round the World. 


F.C. CLARK, Times Building, 


New York 
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The Hibbert Journal 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy 


The July issue deals largely with practical 
social and religious problems, by writers 
of seven different nationalities, making 


an unusually varied and 


entertaining number 








Some Leading Articles for July : 


PLURALISM A‘'ND RELIGION. By 
William James 
CIVILIZATION IN DANGER. By Rene-l. Gerard 
SCIENCE AND THE PURPOSE OF LIFE, By 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 
THE Br Rev GA, J AND THE SCIENTIST. 
By Rev. G, A. Johnston Ross 


RELIGION AND OUR SCHOOLS. By Professor 
John Dewey 


THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY. By Pro- 


fessor Rudolf Eucken 


THE RELIGION OF THE SENSIBLE AMERI- 


By President David Starr Jordan 


THE ROMANTIC ELEMENT IN THE ETHICS 
OF CHRIST. By Stanley Gerald Dunn 


Professor 





$2.50 per annum ; 75 a single copy, postpald 
Subscriptions can be filled immediately to 


begin with any issue and single copies had 
by return mail, by addressing the publishers, 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 














Every verse is a sermon clothed in sublime language. 


THE SUFISM of The RUBAIYAT 


or The Secret of The Great Paradox 
This book inspires you to the highest spiritual attain 


ment. 


the Venice Health School, Venice, California. 


The spiritual interpretation of Omar Khayyam’s 
Rubdiyat, Persia’s greatest poem. Price, $1.00, of the 
author, Pror. Norton F. W. Hazecprng, Principal of 





JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Ir, B 
mai), $1.07. + : Ke t 


ew York 


unk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. 








Study Languages at your Home! 


© give complete correspondence courses in Ger- 
man rench, Spanish and Italian—also Latin and 
Greek, prepared by well-known linguists. We guar- 
antee satisfaction. Rates especially reasonable. 
Write to-day for Catalogue D, giving fu)) information 
regarding each course and easy payment plan. 
The Language Correspond School: 


162 Boylston Street. 





- Boston, Mass. 
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Vacation ios Out West 


Where canyons are a mile deep. 


Where cool sea-breezes blow. 


Here you may camp out, hunt, go fishing, bathe in the surf, ride mountain trails, 
live at gay resort hotels, or hide yourself in the wilderness—all so different from 


Valley, now reached by rail. 


Can also furnish illustrated folder for Yosemite 


Mention this publication and say which books you desire 


Address W. J. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
No. 1118-H, Railway Exchange, Chicago. 








JUST WHAT YOU REQUIRE 





The Travelers’ Handbook 


By JOSEPHINE TOZIER 
A practical book prepared on new lines for 
travelers in the eastern hemisphere. It is 
not intended to take the place of such 
“Guide Books” as those of Baedeker, but 
full of suggestions helpful in directing the 
American abroad with regard to such per- 
plexing matters as shopping, hotels, tips, 
foreign usages, etiquette, and many other 
details of comfort and convenience. 

12mo, cloth, Price $1.00 net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


Where mountains are miles high 
“back East.” Our books describe the unique summer attractions of Colorado, 
Arizona and California 











ner picture ot Washington, both informing and ens 


tertaining.”—Christian Intelligencer. 





WASHINGTON 


Its Sights and Insights 
By HARRIET EARHART MONROE 
A chatty, entertaining guide to the National 
Capital, full of anecdote and unconventional] 
description. 
** This is an extraordinarily readable account of the 

great capital.” — Lutheran Observer, Phila, 

T2mo, Cloth. 184 Pages of Text & 

go Pages of Inserted Illustrations, 

Price, $1.00, net; by mati, $1.09. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.,New York 
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Ivory Soap is excellent for shampooing; but Ivory Soap Paste is 
better. This is the way to make it: 


Toa pint of boiling water, add a third of a cake of lvory Soap, shaved fine. Boil for ten minutes after 
the soap is thoroughly dissolved. Pour the mixture into a glass jar with a screw top and let it cool. 
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Use lukewarm water—as clear and clean as you can get it. Put 
a couple of teaspoonfuls of lvory Soap Paste into the water. When it 
dissolves, apply it to the hair—again and again and again. Rinse the 
hair thoroughly in clean water. | 


Toweling will only partially dry the hair. A fan will help, but 
the best way of all is to give the hair an air bath—comb it out, time 





and again, and let the air and sun dry it. 


Ivory Soap...... 9960 Per Cent. Pure. 
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The reason why Ivory Soap Paste is so good for shampooing is this It contains no “‘free”’ 
alkali—nothing that makes the hair brittle or robs it of the oil on which its vitality depends. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


OWELL’S estimate of Grover Cleveland as “the most typical 
‘ American since Lincoln” is being widely quoted in the com- 
ments on the death of the ex-President last week at Princeton. 
His career, too, was typically American, it is being remarked, in 
his meteoric rise from being a plain Buffalo lawyer, with only a 
common-school education, practically unknown at the age of forty- 
four outside his home city, in 1881, to being elected President of 
the United States three years later. This phenomenal record, 
says the New York Commercial, “is one of the most remarkable. 
most extraordinary things in the long history of the world’s poli- 
tics, and not likely soon, if ever, to be duplicated in any country 
where a republican form of government opens political possibili- 
ties to the highest- and the lowest-born of her citizens,” 

Another equa))ly notable feature of his career was the respect he 
eventually won even from his bitterest enemies. “Few men in our 
political history have passed through so great a storm and stress 
for so many years to find such a glorious sunset,” is the way the 
Philadelphia /zgucrer (Rep.) putsit. Hedefeated the Republican 
party twice and alienated his own party, yet, says the Boston 
Transcript (Rep.), “he died aman whom Republicans esteemed 
and whom the conservative Democrats regarded as a leader dis- 
obeyed to their own loss by those who should have followed him.” 

He had “a courage that quailed before no hostility,” says Presi- 
‘dent Roosevelt in his estimate of Mr. Cleveland, having experi- 
enced himself some of the barbed shafts that assail a resolute 
Executive; and Governor Hughes, who has had something the 
same experience at Albany that Governor Cleveland had, says of 
his predecessor: “Firm, resolute, incorruptible, unseduced by 
flattery and unshaken by fear, just and tenacious of conviction, he 
enriched the nation with a noble example of strength and fidelity.” 
Mr. Bryan, who snatched the leadership of the Democracy as it 


fell from President Cleveland’s grasp, says in The Commoner: 


“The death of ex-President Grover Cleveland brings to a sudden 
end the phenomenal career of one of the strongest characters 
known to the political world during the last generation. Like 
every commanding figure, he had jealous supporters and earnest 
opponents, but those who differed from him were as ready as his 
warmest friends to concede to him the possession of elements of 
leadership to an extraordinary degree. 

“He was deliberate in action, firm in conviction, and ever ready 
to accept responsibility for what he did. Few men have exerted 
amore positive influence upon those associated with them. We 
are not far enough from the period in which his work was done to 
measure accurately his place in history, but the qualities which 
made him great are a part of a nation’s heritage, and universal 
sorrow is fe)t at his death.” 


It is being noted in all the editorial sketches of his life that 
President Cleveland lived to see some of his dearest policies utterly 
repudiated by his country, but he also lived to see some of them 
enthusiastically indorsed, His work for Civil-Service Reform has 
been carried steadily forward. His resurrection of the Monroe 
Doctrine in his belligerent Venezuela message has made the Doc- 
trine an object of respect abroad ever since. His firm stand for 
the gold standard when many leaders in both parties were for sil- 
ver made him seem to stand almost alone, but the country has since 
declared decisively for gold. On the other hand, his passion for 
tariff reform in the direction of a simple revenue tariff was doomed 
to disappointment, and his antiexpansionist ideas, as shown in his 
treatment of Hawaii, have experienced an even more signal defeat in 
the course of subsequent events. His stern dealings with the Debs 
riots in the great Chicago railroad strike have been about equally 
condemned and commended, according to the radical or conserva- 
tive views of the observer. 

It is interesting to notice that the British press harbor no resent- 
ment against Mr. Cleveland for his part in the Venezuela affair, a 
fact that may be partly explained by the fact that Britain finally 
gained practically all her claims by the very court of arbitration 
that was to rescue Venezuela from spoliation. 

Perhaps the best eulogy of Mr. Cleveland appears on the edi- 


torial page of the New York Evening Post. lt says: 
“Grover Cleveland had the good fortune to be identified with a 


great political enthusiasm. The lift and hope and zeal of the 
Presidential campaign of 1884 now seem far away, but at the time 
the hearts of thousands of our bravest and best burned within them 
as they saw the great opportunity and fought the great battle. 
They had a cause and they had a man. Long-denied reforms 
sprang to new promise; and a leader who simply could not be 
made afraid was there to embody those governmental virtues for 
lack of which the country was sick unto death. The result was 
that even cynics were stirred out of their indifference, while gener- 
ous youth were banded together and inspired ‘as they had been by 
no man since Lincoln. It was a wonderful rebirth in American 
politics ; and to have quickened a)) that aspiration, to have called 
out that devotion, and to have held it, through good report and 
through ill, for twelve years, would make the fame of any public 
man SCCUFE. .. «6» ‘ 

“In the Presidency, which he took amid the gibes of the oppo- 
sing party, which thought then, as it thinks now, that it alone is fit 
to rule, Mr. Cleveland soon showed the country that it had a first- 
class man. He was as steady as a rock. When new questions 
arose he calmly confronted them with independent judgment and 
massive common sense. In the wild storm of financial upheaval 
he kept his head. That the silver madness had swept away a ma- 
jority of his own party did not make it in his mind less a madness. 
His course in that matter alone was sufficient to keep his memory 
green among American statesmen. His Jetter to Mr. Lamar, 
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In 1882, the year he was Mayor of 
Buffalo and was elected Governor of 
New York State. 


In 1884, when he was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States over James 


G. Blaine. 


Copyrighted 1907, by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 


fn 1892, when he was reelected In 1907. At this time he was a 
President after four years of Presi- power in the life-insurance world 


dent Harrison's administration. and a lecturer at Princeton. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF GROVER CLEVELAND, 


shortly after his second election, showed with what rare sagacity 
he foresaw the coming of that free-silver tempest which was to 
make his Jast term in office one long agony, but he went on simply 
to do his duty without complaint or thought of flinching. In view 
of what he did to avert the financial dishonor of the nation, Sena- 
tor Allison might well exclaim, in a burst of frankness, ‘It was 
God’s mercy to this country that Grover Cleveland, and not Harri- 
son, was elected President.’ 

“Disputes about the measure of Mr. Cleveland’s greatness are 
futile. It is said that he was a commonplace man. This is not 
the view of disinterested observers like Mr. Bryce, who have been 
struck by the grasp of Mr. Cleveland’s mind, and his large way of 
looking at all questions. If his characteristic virtues were com- 
monplace, then may Heaven send us more commonplace men! 
He did a work which would have broken a genius, and driven a 
creature of public flattery to despair. His monument is not only 
the impress of his integrity and a long record of useful legislation, 
but a vaster mass of foolish and wicked laws which he kept from 
enactment. He was the arch-enemy of jobbers; he maintained the 
public credit; he flung himseif upon the entrenched and insolent 
robber barons of the protective tariff; he conquered the hearts of 
a democracy that has not lost its instinct fora real man. If that 
be not greatness, no man need desire to be great.” 


A less favorable view appears in the New York Evening Mail 
(Rep.). It explains thus its reason for thinking that Mr. Cleve- 


land is not “entitled to rank among the greatest men in ourannals” : 


“He belongs among the foremost, and among the strongest, but 
not among the greatest. Tho no President ever had a higher pur- 
pose, his achievement was always held back by his personal wil- 
fulness. This transcendent attribute of greatness he lacked—he 
could not yield when yielding meant wisdom. He conferred with 
the party leaders only to inform them of his immovable purposes. 
He was unable to see things in any other way than his own way. 
He could never get into sympathy with the policies that the people 
really demanded. He was the last Democratic statesman of the 
old schoo]—and he was of an older school than his time. With the 
ideals of a Randali, a Tilden, a Douglas, he found himself at the 
head of a party which had become Populist, and that was ready to 
be led by a Bryan. He attempted to force his will upon it, and 
Not so much because of his own deficiencies 
as because his party was inadequate to the opportunity he tried to 
give it, he was compelled to lead the party to disaster, while his 
headstrong fiscal policies involved the whole country in incalcu- 
lable loss. 

“His place in fame will be that of a President with a lofty pur- 
pose, a brave heart, a patriotism perfectly honest and true, and an 


failed miserably. 


Americanism of tried and mounting quality. 
rare traits of character. 
winds that blow.’ He will be mourned most sincerely, and nota 
shade the less deeply for his failure to grip the people’s great in- 
tent, their purposes of national advance.” 


Personally he had 
He was a man ‘four square to all the 





HARVARD'S REBUKE TO THE WHITE 
HOUSE 


V IEWED in connection with the recent interesting exchange of 

letters between the President of the United States and the 
president of Harvard University the victory of the Harvard eight 
is taken by some not only as a triumph for the crimson, but as a 
striking vindication of “the New England conscience.” Hearing 
that two members of the Harvard crew had been suspended, almost 
on the eve of the Yale-Harvard boat-race, for the infringement of 
some college rule, President Roosevelt, Harvard’s most distin- 
guished alumnus, wrote President Eliot a letter which the press 


quote as follows: 


“Is it not possible and would it not be more fitting and just to 
substitute another punishment for Fish and Morgan if, as is stated, 
they merely took away a book which they were permitted to use 
in the library? It seems to me, and we feel sure to the great body 
of graduates it is, unfair and unnecessary to make all of us suffer 
for an ottense of this kind for which some other punishment might 


surely be found.” 


President Roosevelt, it seems, was not aware of an existing 
agreement to the effect that no man under discipline can take part 
in any athletic contest between the two colleges. In the reply re- 
ceived there is a suggestion of President Roosevelt’s own vocabu- 
lary, and, as the New York -vening Post remarks, in reading it 
“he must have known the sensations of the eagle pierced by an 
arrow feathered from his own wings.” To quote President Eliot’s 
words : 


“A keen and sure sense of honor being the finest result of col- 
lege life, I think the college and graduates should condemn effect- 
ually dishonorable conduct. The college should also teach that 
one must never do scurvy things in the supposed interest of or for 
the pleasure of others. Each man did a dishonorable thing. One 
violated in his private interest and in a crooked way a rule made 
in the common interest, while the other gave a false name and did 
not take subsequent opportunity to give hisown. The least possi- 
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ble punishment was putting them on probation, but that drops them 
from the crews ” 


> 


From the “wholly unsolicited and emphatic messages’ which 


came to its offices after the publication of these letters the Boston 
Advertiser “ {eels inclined to assume” that “about go per cent. of 
Harvard men, undergraduates as well as graduates, are heartily 
and soulfully with President Eliot in keeping strictly to the Yale 
agreement on athletics.” To quote further : 


“The undergraduates who are on the scene and who therefore 
have hada chance to learn the facts, seem practically unanimous 
in the opinion that President Eliot took the only course that a man 
of honor, integrity, and a regard for his word could take, under the 
circumstances. Manyreputable, honorable, and high-minded men 
at first took a somewhat different view, but in all such cases it was 
because they did not know all the facts.” 


Mr. Eliot’s rebuke to the President “was deservedly adminis- 
tered,” says the New York 77mes. Concurring in this view the 
Springfield Aepud/ican remarks that “for once the rapier has 
proved more efficacious than the big stick.” 1t is not too much to 
say, adds the same paper, that such a letter as that written by 
President Roosevelt “would have been a real disaster to a college 


and a college president weak enough to be forced by an outside in- 
Auence into relaxing discipline.” To quote further : 


“We should be able to look to the colleges, if anywhere, tor a 
higher standard, a standard that puts sound morals first and sport 
perceptibly afterward. It is that standard in his own college which 
Theodore Roosevelt has done his best to break down. If he iS 
capable of learning from rebuke, it may be fancied that he now 
sees his error. 

“The case at Harvard, it now appears, was flagrant. The rule 
was clear, the breaking of it unequivocal and made worse by false- 
hood. If the offenders had been obscure students, no word of pro- 
test in or out of the college would have been raised. They hap- 
pened to be socially well connected and members of the crew. 
Forthwith strong efforts were made to soften discipline in their 
behalf. Jt is a fair sample of the unfortunate influences which are 
increasing in college life, and which make it more and more diffi- 
cult to maintain good order and good morals. The corruption of 
athletic contests has long been a scandal, and the colleges have 
had to fight—strange as it may seem—the pernicious influence of 
zealous graduates even more than misbehaving undergraduates. 
The spirit of Jawlessness has increased, both in colleges and in 
schools ; from many quarters comes the same complaint. The rich 
students who go to college for a good time, the athletic pot-hunter, 
and the old graduate who winks at dishonor if it brings victory, 
are all demoralizing influences. Harvard and Yale have taken a 


most salutary stand by their agreement that no student in either 
college who exposes himself to discipline can compete in contests 


wiih the other. It is fair to both, it puts the responsibility on the 
student. Mr. Roosevelt’s meddling has brought out a rebuke 


which the sober second thought of every one should support.” 


” 


“There has not been in our time,” remarks the New York Eve- 
ning Post, “a more useful piece of postgraduate instruction than 
Mr. Eliot’s little lesson to Harvard’s most exalted alumnus, in the 
fundamentals of honor.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S “MIXED-ARMY” PLAN 


HE recent innovation by which various State militias have 
been undergoing periods of training and maneuvers in con- 
junction with the regular troops is now revealed as a step toward 
a general plan of army reorganization which aims in two years’ 
time to give the country a mixt standing army of 250,000 men. 
The regular establishment, whose present strength is some 63,000 
men, is legally limited, it will be remembered, to 100,000, The 
new plan, which is credited to President Roosevelt, was announced 
last week by the acting Secretary of War, Robert Shaw Oliver. 
It seems that under the Dick Law and subsequent legislation what 
were State guardsmen have become United States volunteers, and 
as such may, in case of war, be ordered into action by the Presi- 
dent. According to the new plan as outlined by General Oliver 
the regulars and the United States volunteers will now be organized 
together and mobilized in eight great army corps. In his own 


words, as quoted by a New York Sz reporter: 


“This is the first move in the plan to make the United States a 
great military power. It is the first time that the work has been 
taken up systematically and with a definite end in view. ...... 

“Two years from now the War Department will be able to call 
out a splendidly trained, coherent force of 250,000 men, ready for 
action at an hour’s notice. Part will be perfectly trained, and the 
efficiency of the rest will be so increased that they wil] form a 
smooth working force. 

“This arrangement will obviate al] confusion in handling troops 
and mobilizing them in the event of an emergency. Never again 
will troops be sent around haphazard, with transportation details 
mixt up and confusion existing in quartermaster and commissary 
departments. Every regiment when called into service will know 
exactly to what army corps it belongs and where it is to be mobil- 
ized, thus simplifying the work. It will be my personal duty to 
push this plan to success, but the project has been so completely 
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THE HARVARD BOAT AT THE FINISH OF THE YALE-HARVARD RACE, 


Disproving President Roosevelt’s fears and vindicating President Eliot’s discipline. 
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adjusted and worked out that it will be carried on no matter who 
directs it from the War Department.” 

Altho Maj.-Gen. Frederick D. Grant approves this program as 
“the best that can be done under the circumstances,” it seems that 
other experts on his staff 
are more critical of it. 





One of these, whose name 
is not given, is quoted as 


follows in The Sun. 


“The President figures 
on having 250,000 men, 
divided into eight great 
army corps, in two years 
ready for any emergency, 
volunteers trained up to 
a point of efficiency al- 
most equal to the regu- 
lars; that’s it, isn’t it? 
There are about 63,000 
men in the regular Army 
to-day—a little less may- 
be. About half of them 
are in this country, since 
the Philippines require 
Over 20,000, and 5,000 
are garrisoned in Cuba. 
As a matter of fact there 
are less than 9,000 foot 
soldiers in the United 
States now, and the bulk 
of the Army is distributed 
along the seacoasts, very few men being stationed in the interior. 

“How about the volunteers, as the War Department calls them ? 
Now, to make success of Roosevelt’s scheme would require about 
200,000 State troops. As a matter of fact there are just about, in 
round numbers, 105,coo militia men in the country. That reduces 
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LUKE E. WRIGHT, OF TENNESSEE, 


Who succeeds Mr. Taft as Secretary of War. 
He was formerly a Democrat. 


your new Army from 250,000 to about 135,000 right at the start. 

“Experience has shown that only 50 per cent.—and that’s allow- 
ing the biggest percentage—of State troops ever enlist for war. 
It is true that the new law requires the United States volunteers 
to take the oath and places them theoretically on the same plane 
with the regulars in case war should occur. But human nature is 
human nature no matter how many laws our legislatures pass. 
How is the Government going to enforce service if men don’t want 
to fight or can not sacrifice their business interests? Do you think 
the Government would coerce the States ?” 





[July 4, 


The speaker then went on to illustrate the difficulties of the 


scheme from a State guardsman’s point of view: 


Last night at tne meeting of the officers of General Grant's 
army an officer of Squadron A threw a bombshell into our gather- 
ing. He inquired whether these big maneuver camps were to be 
held every year. We told him that the President’s plan seemed to 
contemplate annual camp duty for a month’s time. ‘In that case,’ 
said a New York cavalryman, ‘ you will have to count Squadron 
A out of the scheme. We simply can’t afford to give that much 
time to military instruction away from home every year.’ ” 


The press, so far, have been noncommittal in regard to the plan, 
most of them refraining for the present from any comment at all. 
The New York G/oée remarks that “it will certainly be something 
of a compromise to have the considerable body of the State troops 
half-trained where they were not a quarter-trained before.” Says 


The Evening Mail of the same city: 


“What has really been changed in the laws regarding the militia 
is this, that whereas there was once nothing but diversity in the 
composition and equipment of the forces of the States, and nothing 
but dislocation in their relations to the regular establishment, 
there is now likeness and harmony, so far as the Dick Law has 
been adopted by the States....... 

“Never before has the country been in such a situation. In 
about two years it will be in possession of a first line of defense 
which will make invasion impossible. But a ‘standing army’? 
It is not that, The President could no more employ it to overawe 
any body of citizens of the United States, against the wishes of 
the people of the States concerned, than he could call out and arm 
all the Baptists in the country and compel them to open fire on the 
Methodists,” 





A SPUR FOR SAN FRANCISCO'S FLAGGING 
GRAFT HUNT 


A. BOUT three months ago the San Francisco Argonaut, in a 
lengthy editorial review of the antigraft movement in that 

city which ousted Ruef and his corrupt officials and was then on 
the trail of the corruptionists higher up, made the astonishing 
statement that public sentiment had already largely withdrawn its 
support from the campaign which in the beginning it so enthusias- 
tically indorsed. A month later the same paper said; “The prose- 
cution, through its control of District Attorney Langdon, stil) has 
the machinery of justice in its hands; but it is plainly impotent 
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WITH HIS SON CHARLIE LEADING THE PROCESSION OF HIS CLASS 


AROUND YALE FIELD. 


WATCHING THE BALL-GAME, 


ON THE WAY TO THE GAME, 


THE RETURN OF YALE'S MOST DISTINGUISHED ALUMNUS. 


Mr. Taft visited New Haven last week to take part in the 30th reunion of his class, that of 1878. 
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“IF YOU CAN SMOOTH OUT THIS ROAD, WILLIAM, I CAN REST EASY.”’ 
— Rogers in the New York /era/d, 


HOW HE LOOKS 


because public sentiment is against it.” The continuance of this 
remarkable situation now moves President Roosevelt to address 
an inspiriting “keep-up-the-fight” letter to Rudolph Spreckels, the 
San Francisco millionaire who has personally financed the prose- 
cution. This declaration of sympathy, coming at a time when the 
hopes of the prosecution to “get” the bribe-givers as well as the 
bribe-takers were apparently on the verge of collapse, recalls the 
attention of the country at large to a struggle in which its interest 
had for a time somewhat waned. 

“It is in purpose and effect, if nat in terms, a special message to 
the people of San Francisco and California, urging upon them 
that they aid and support the graft prosecution,” says the San 
Francisco Ca//—Mr. Spreckels’s paper. Mr, Roosevelt, having 
fought the same fight on a larger scale, understands, he says, the 
discouragement which at times must overtake Mr. Spreckels and 
Mr. Heney when they “see men guilty of atrocious crimes succeed 
in escaping punishment,” and especially when they “see men of 
wealth, of high business and, in a sense, of high social standing, 
banded together against them.” This experience, it seems, is the 
common lot of those who enter the lists against political and civic 
corruption. As the President expresses it in his letter, which is 


made public through the San Francisco Citizens’ League of Justice : 


“My dear sir, 1 want you to feel that your experience is simply 
the experience of al) of us who are engaged in this fight. There 
is no form of slander and wicked falsehood which will not, as a 
matter of course, be employed against all men engaged in sucha 
struggle, and this not only on the part of men and papers repre- 
senting the lowest type of demagogy, but, I am sorry to say, also 
On the part of men and papers representing the interests that call 
themselves preeminently conservative, preeminently cultured. 

“Tn such a struggle it is too often true that the feeling against 
those engaged in it becomes peculiarly bitter, not merely in the 
business-houses of the great financiers who directly profit by the 
wrongdoing, but also in the clubs, in certain newspaper offices 
where business interests exercise an unhealthy control and, { regret 
to add, in other newspaper offices which like to be considered as 
in a marked degree the representatives of the cultivation and high 
socia) standing of the country. 

“Now, I do hope that you and your colleagues will treat all this 
bitterness with entire disregard. It is of small consequence to 
you, or to any of us who are engaged in this work, whether men 


think well or i}) of us personally; but it is of very great conse- 
quence that we should do the work without flinching, on the one 
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hand, and, on the other and, without losing our good-humored 


common sense, without becoming angered and irritated to a de- 
gree that will in any way cause us to lose our heads. 


“Therefore, | hope that you and Heney and your associates will 
keep reasonably good-natured ; but that above all things you will 
not lose heart. You must battle on valiantly, no matter what the 
biggest business men may say, no matter what the mob may say, 
no matter what may be said by that element which may be regarded 
as socially the highest element. You must stedfastly oppose those 
foolish or wicked men who would substitute class consciousness 
and loyalty to class interest for loyalty to American citizenship as 


a whole, for loyalty to the immutable laws of righteousness, of 
just and fair dealing as between man and man....... 


“Tf there can be any degrees in the contemptuous abhorrence 
with which right-thinking citizens should regard corruption," it 
must be felt in its most extreme form for the so-called ‘best citizens,’ 
the men high in business and social life, who by backing up or by 
preventing the punishment of wealthy criminals set the seal of 
their approval on crime and give honor to rich felons. The most 
powerful ally of Jawlessness and mob violence is the man, who- 
ever he may be, politician or business man, judge or lawyer, capi- 
talist or editor, who in any way or shape works so as to shield 
wealthy and powerful wrongdoers from the consequences of their 
MISCONGUCT: ~ os. 6% 

“Do not be discouraged; do not flinch, You are ina fight for 
plain decency, for the plain democracy of the plain people, who 
believe in honesty and in fair dealing as between man and man, 
Do not become disheartened. Keep up the fight.” 


This letter, says Zhe Cal), is based upon a fu)) and accurate 
knowledge of all phases of the struggle to purge the city’s govern- 
ment, and therefore its effect “can not fail to be a powerful stimu- 
lus and help to the prosecution,” “Many citizens who have been 
deceived by the agents and hired newspapers of the grafters,” adds 
the same paper, “will be enlightened by this strong review of the 
situation.” Not only the prosecution, but every decent citizen, 
says the San Francisco Bulletin, “will derive fortitude and en- 
couragement from President Roosevelt’s letter.” Every citizen, it 
adds, ought to hang it, framed, upon the wall of his sitting-room, 
“so that he and his family and those who visit his home may have 
before them constantly the true gospel of American civism.” To 
quote further : 

“The fight against graft in San Francisco, as the President so 


clearly sees, is not a local struggle. It is part of the great struggle 
going on all over the nation—the struggle between the predatory 
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special interests who are enslaving the nation in the name of busi- 
ness, on the one side, and on the other side a sma)) and scattered 
group of stalwart citizens, such as Roosevelt, La Follette, and 
Spreckels, who are endeavoring to rescue the people from the 
thrall of political machines which govern the country in the 


interest of ‘business.’” 


The letter is “a summons fo duty,” says the Los Angeles /x- 
press, and one that sounds “not for San Francisco alone.” “Its 
admonition, ‘Keep up the fight,’ should form the rallying-cry for 
all the forces of decency, law, and order in the community,” ex- 
claims the Oakland Engutrer. At the time of writing, those San 
Francisco publications—such as The Chronicle, The Examiner, 
and the weeklies—which had withdrawn their sympathy and sup- 
port from the prosecution, have not exprest their opinion of the 
President's Jetter. 

“It is only fair to say,” remarks the New York Evening 
Post, “that many of the men and the newspapers that have 
criticized Mr. Spreckels and his associates have done so from 
the best of motives, and not because of a desire to retard justice 
or shield the wrongdoers.” These critics charge the prosecution 
with high-handed methods and personal animus, It is alleged 
that considerations of business rivalry prompted the indictment of 
Patrick Calhoun, of the United Railroads Company. Fault was 
found with the wholesale immunity granted to the Board of Super- 
visors as the price of information against those “higher up,” and 
the alleged immunity contract with Ruef did further harm to the 
cause. 

It has been unfortunate, remarks the Springfield Repudlican, 
that the graft prosecution has suffered reverses in the higher courts 
on technical points of law, as in the liberation of Ruef and 
Schmitz. This upsetting of verdicts on appeal “has undoubtedly 
had a demoralizing effect upon public sentiment, which has been 
reflected disastrously in the disagreements of juries in important 
cases.” 

Added to this is the influence of those who point out that the 
graft prosecutions, when carried “higher up,” threaten seriously to 
disturb business. This argument of material expediency, added 
to the popular tendency to lose interest in a chase too long drawn 
out, is perhaps the chief obstacle in the way of the reformers, says 
the Chicago 7ribune, which adds that “the issues at stake in San 
Francisco are vital to the nation.” 
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OUR BREAK WITH VENEZUELA 


T is noted as a curious fact that the severing of our diplomatic 
relations with Venezuela coincided almost to a day with the 
death of Grover Cleveland, who little more than a dozen years 
ago risked in belvalf of that South-American republic a rupture of 
relations with the British Government. In spite of any gratitude 
that might have been supposed to be incurred by that intervention, 
the story of our relations with Castro’s country since has been for 
the most part, as the New York 7rzbune remarks, “a record of 
annoyance and yexation,” 

“We are now simply without diplomatic representation at Cara- 
casa situation which may prove serious and which may not,” said 
Secretary Vaft in answer to a reporter’s questions. Dispatches 
remark on the fact that while Jacob Sleeper, who has been at the 
head of the American Legation at Caracas since Minister Rus- 
sell’s return to this country in May, is recalled to Washington, 
Senior Velose-Goiticoa, the Venezuelan Chargé d’ Affaires in this 
country, shows no sign of demanding his passports. Moreover, 
the Coustituctonad, Castro’s personal organ, suggests that in spite 
of the action of the American Government, “the brotherhood and 
high consideration of the Venezuelan people toward the United 
States would not be weakened.” 

Washington dispatches vary somewhat in their interpretation of 
the Government’s action. The closing of the legation is “a peace- 
ful method of expressing dissatisfaction,” says one, while another 
reports a “persistent belief” at the capital that “a decisive course 
is contemplated.” “What the next step in this international com- 
plication wil} be is a problem that no one connected with the Ad- 
ministration here appears able to answer,” says Zhe 7776une’s cor- 
respondent. Among editorial commentators the attitude seems 
to be one of observant expectancy. The Chicago Post says of Mr. 
Sleeper’s reca)) : 


“This clears the way for vigorous action against the dictator 


should action be decided upon, and the denouement will be watched 


with much interest here in America, where, so far as the public is 


concerned, Castro, the asphalt lakes, and their various claimants 


are mixt 1n one »b)ack and noisome mess which has simmered over- 


long on the diplomatic stove without apparent improvement.” 


“If this is the end of one chapter it is the portentous beginning 

















THEY HAD THEIR FINGERS CROSSED. 


— Bowen in the Salt Lake Herald. 
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Lianuza inthe Chicago Jntex Ocean. 
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GOMPERS IN SEARCH OF A PLATFORM, 


—H. R. H. in the Chicago /nfer Ocean. 


TWO CASES OF CONTEMPT, / 


of another one, and tho the present status were to drag on for a 


» 


-ear or two, it must at last have a momentous ending,” affirms the 
y ? > 


New York Glode. “There is a mild suggestion that a serious situ- 
ation may develop if President Castro does not take the hint and 
comply with American demands,” says the Washington Posf, 
which asserts, however, that the American people will not approve 


any warlike steps until] they are more certain that they are in the 


right, 
Our five chief subjects of dispute with Venezuela—on which we 


have already four times requested arbitration and been four times 
“insolently refused "—are thus briefly restated by H. P.W, in 


The fournal ef Commerce. 


“The first of these is aclaim made by one A. F. Jaurett for $25,- 
000, being damages for his expulsion from Venezuela on the ground 
that he was ‘notoriously prejudicial to public order.’ Jaurett was 
a naturalized American citizen and was the correspondent of a New 
York newspaper in Venezuela. He had sent out news which was 
obnoxious to the Government of that country, but on the facts in 
the case the State Department finds that it admits ‘of no doubt 
that Mr. Jaurett is entitled to an indemnity from Venezuela for his 
expulsion.’ The second claim is that of the Orinoco corporation 
and arises from repeated concessions to various strangers of the 
territory which the Orinoco Company rightfully possesses, these 
concessions, both before and after decisions, acknowledging the 
rights of the corporation, involving nearly all the property of the 
concern. The action of the Venezuelan Executive in making the 
concessions is in derogation of the Venezuelan Court of Last 
Resort and of the International Court of Claims. 

“The third claim is that of the Orinoco Shipping & Trading 
Company, a British corporation, about 90 per cent. of whose stock 
was held by American citizens. The Orinoco Shipping & Trading 
Company assigned all of its claims, assets, etc , to the Orinoco 
Steamship Company, a New-Jersey corporation with the same 
stockholders. One special complaint of the concern was that of 
a violation and annulment on the part of the Government of Ven- 
ezuela of an alleged exclusive concession held by the Orinoco 


Company. This and other claims having been assigned to a mixt 
tribunal for arbitration and award, the major part of the claim was 
disallowed, and the company asked for a rehearing of the case be- 
fore an impartial tribunal. Our State Department reached the 
view that the Orinoco case should be retried before such an impar- 
tial and competent tribunal, The fourth claim open between the 
two governments is the result of the operations of the United 
States & Venezuela Company. That company owned an ‘asphalt- 
mine’ and a concession for the building and operation of a railroad 
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in Venezuela, The asphalt-mine was originally granted by Presi- 

dent Castro to a Dr. Pedro Guzman, who sold it to George W. 

Crichfield, an American citizen, who represented certain other 

American citizens, afterward incorporated as the ‘ United States & 

Venezuela Company.’ Certain exemptions were made with refer 

ence to taxes, etc., as respects this mine, and these were later vio- 


lated or repealed by the Venezuelan Government. This gave rise 
to damages estimated by the company at $2,000,000 gold, and in- 
vestigation of the claim led to a recommendation from the law 
officer of the Department that, inasmuch as the claim was founded 
upon a breach of concession, the United States attempt to secure 
an arbitration before an impartial] internationa) tribunal. 

“The New York & Bermudez Company also has a claim pend- 
ing on the ground that it has been dispossest by the Government 


of Venezuela of an ‘asphalt jake.’ That company appealed to the 
State Department for such action as would put it in possession of 


its property and would secure damages. The Department on 
looking into the facts, largely through the reports of W. J. Calhoun, 


who was sent to Venezuela as special commissioner, found that 
the rights of the company had been violated, and this, too, through 


the gross misuse of judicial and executive authority. It believes 
that the claim should be made the basis of arbitration proceedings. 
Evasive replies and refusal to take cognizance of the requests of 
the American Government have been about all that our diplomats 
have been able to extort from President Castro and his Adminis- 
tration.” 


As to the probability of our being in the right in the dispute 7%e 
Tribune says: 
“It will not escape observation that America is by no means 


alone in the matter. Other nations also find it impossible to get 


on amicably or satisfactorily with Mr. Castro. France and 
Colombia have practically no dealings with Venezuela, Italy has 


had serious difficulties with it, and Great Britain and Holland are 
on the point of suspending diplomatic relations, These things do 


not necessarily prove Venezuela to be in the wrong, but they do 
constitute ground for a strong presumption to that effect. The 
man who quarrels with all or most of his neighbors while they are 
at peace and in friendship among themselves may pretty safely be 
suspected of being in the wrong. Sometimes there is an Athana- 
sius contra mundum who is in the right. But that sort of Athana- 


sius does not appear to be indigenous to Venezuela.” 


But since diplomatic intercourse has been discontinued, what is 
to take its place ? asks the New York Avening Matt, which goes 


on to say: 


“ Are we going to let Castro confiscate the property of Americans 
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in Venezuela exactly as he pleases? Shall we leave American 
territory to the tender mercies of any foreign Power that wants a 
slice of it,in compensation for injuries to the interests of Europeans? 

F Hardly. Castro has brought our State Department into con- 
tempt with Venezuelans, It simply remains to be seen whether 
other means of dealing with him will not fully restore his and his 
followers’ respect. 

“We do not mean by this that war measures are likely to be 
taken. They will hardly be necessary. Yet when a minister asks 
for his passports, the mailed hand of his sovereign instantly’ ap- 
pears. Nothing else is possible, or dreamed of, in such a situa- 
tion. It is not without significance that a large force of marines, 
on two battle-ships, has lately been dispatched to Panama—a 
much larger force than is likely to be needed in the maintenance 
of peace on the Isthmus. 

“ But the Almighty has taken a hand in the disciplining of Vene- 
zuela. Gript bythe plague, abandoned by the world, forgotten by 
God himself, the unfortunate land is trying the effect of an isolation 
from which it may be expected to recover, in due time, in peni- 
tence,” 


AN UNSOPHISTICATED TRUST ~- 


SHEE DP in wolf’s clothing appeared in court in New York 

last week in the form of a wrapping-paper trust that asked 

to be let off lightly because it did not know it was a trust and had 

dissolved immediately upon hearing of it. Upon this excuse and 

because the trust pleaded guilty the judge let the manufacturers in 

the combine off with a fine of $2,000 each. The argument of the 

trust’s lawyer is reported in the New York Journal of Commerce 
thus : 


“The lawyer said that all the companies composing the associa- 
tion were smail, that for some time prior to the organization of the 
association their business had not been paying well, that the asso- 
ciation was organized to save them from threatened bankruptcy, 
and that their organization had not been the cause of the rise of 
price of wrapping-paper. He added that the whole twenty-five 
corporations controlled only 23 per cent. of the output of wrapping- 
paper in this country. None of the companies, he declared, had 
any thought of violating the law and that in going into the organiza- 
tion as they did they were ill-advised, and that as soon as they un- 
derstood that it was in violation of the Sherman Act all withdrew 
from it and it was dissolved.” 


Not every one, however, seems to take this representation of the 
trust’s lamb-like character at its face value. Mr. John Norris, 
chairman of the Committee of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, which is investigating the price of news print 
paper, says of the trust: 


“In September, 1906, twenty-five fiber and manila mills formed 
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the Manila and Fiber Association, of which John H. Parks was 
made manager. Immediately after the formation of the Associa. 


tion the production of paper dropt from 64,000 to 50,000 tons a> 


quarter and the price of paper was advanced $5 a ton. Other ad- 
vances followed until the price had been raised $16 a ton. The 
admitted profit of the pool was $1,600,000 annually. . . a 
“John H, Parks, the manager of the Manila and Fiber Associa- 
tion, also ran four other pools or ‘price associations,’ as he called 
them. From these he drew an income of $150,000 annually.” 


The New York Commercial, which is often spoken of as the or- 
gan of Standard Oil, ridicules the claim of the wrapping-paper 
trust in the following manner: 


“Officers of the various concerns involved are reported to have 
projected the explanation or apology that they ‘had no idea’ that 
their ‘combine’ was violating the law ! 

“It passes understanding how any intelligent man involved in 
the combination could put up such a plea and expect anybody to 
believe the allegation—because for years past nothing has had 
more publicity and discussion given to it than this matter of the 
‘trusts’ and ‘pools’ and ‘combines’ and the sort of transactions 
that make them unlawful. But even if it be assumed that all 
these men were ignorant at the outset of the character of the ‘deal’ 
in which they were engaging, it is a matter of record that on 
October 12, 1906—not long after this ‘trust’ had perfected its or- 
ganization and gotten into working order—its organizer sent a 
communication to all concerned in the course of which he said : 

“‘Without your Association you would, in an “open market,” 
undoubtedly be now selling your outputs at prices as much below 
your present selling prices as is represented by your “pool taxes” 
contributions—if not more. Therefore, it is equally clear that all 
the money you now obtain by your sales above your “cost schedule 
values” is the property of the Association. Why? Because all 
you get above your “cost schedule” is “artificially ” created for 
you by means of your cooperative pool agreement. 

“*The expenses of the pool are not paid by its members. The 
expenses of the pool are paid by the public. The said expenses 
are paid out of the excess price obtained above your cost schedule 
which the pool requires the public to contribute. 

“*Barring old orders, it is not what you pay in, but what you get 
out of, your pool that determines its value to you respectively.’ 

“ Perhaps the members didn’t read the letter of their organizer 
any too carefully, being perfectly content to pull in the $1,000,000 
a year extra profits in the aggregate that this arrangement was 
bringing them. But if any one of them did read that letter, he 
must to-day confess himself a fool if he didn’t understand its mean- 
ing and that he was violating the law. 

“The public was not a bit surprized to learn that the fines were 
paid promptly by the attorney for these law-breakers, along with 
the announcement that their ‘trust’ had been dissolved. 

“*The least said the soonest mended.’ Small wonder that these 
twenty-four concerns want to regard their late ‘combine’ as a 
closed incident !” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


‘* Love at First Sight Ends in Marriage.’’—Headline in New York World. 


Evectric fans for the common people would make a great hit in somebody’s 
platform.—Chicago News. 


A DEFEATED suffragette in Paris is besieged with offers of marriage. This 
may tend to boost the game of suffragetting considerably.— Washington Herald. 


A SUFFRAGETTE meeting in Harlem was deserted for a dog-fight, which 
seems to help out the suffragette arguments to some extent.—New York 
American. 


THE magistrate who announces a 50 per cent. reduction in fines on account 
of hard times evidently regards crime as a necessity and not a luxury.—New 


York Post. 


Mr. Bryan says he would rather make religious than political speeches. 
And Mr. Johnson of Minnesota would be the last to interpose any objections.— 
Pittsburg Times. 


ABouT $32,000,000 in gold has flowed over to Europe lately, but Charle- 
magne Tower is bringing back that gold-lace uniform, thus evening up a little. 
—Minneapolis Journal. . 


ENGLISH people are worrying over two-cent postage for fear America will 
flood them with circulars. It may finally occur to them that they do not 
have to read the circulars.—Atlanta Georgian. 


THERE are strong indications that the brewers are beginning to see into the 
saloon business.—Minneapolis Journal. 


Mr. SHERMAN will not be a vote-winner in Georgia or South Carolina. 
Some names sound badly in some places.—Florida Times-Union. 

Now will come trouble for Kipling and other nature-faking gentlemen who 
confined their stories to transatlantic jungles.—New York American. 

Mr. Eppiz Foy says ‘‘Were Hamlet alive, he would not object to my por- 


trayal of him.’’ This decides the problem of Hamlet’s insanity.—Washington 
Herald. 


A HEN fiew on the stage up in a New Jersey town and broke up the play. 
Usually, they haven't reached the hen size in this kind of work.—Atlanta 
Georgian. 


THE elaborate arrangements for the Tokyo exposition make it look as if 
Japan also would need an emergency currency law before very long.—Ohio 
State Journal. 


SoME one wants to know why the New York World has not suggested 
Raisuli as the Democratic nominee. Well, you see, there is some doubt about 
Raisuli being a dead one.—Washington Herald. 


An Ohio man is mad because he can not eat as a result of being struck by his 
own automobile. Still, there is some consolation. If he doesn’t eat, he can 
probably afford to keep the auto.—Washington Herald. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


THE DOUMA FINDING ITSELF 


T the assembling of the third Douma there was a great outcry 

in the press to the effect that Stolypine by all sorts of ex- 

pedients had been successful in obtaining a packed house of 

bureaucratic adherents, who would merely reflect his opinion and 

carry out his views. On being put to a very crucial test the Rus- 

sian Parliament has recently shown itself to be a really democratic 
assembly. The Naval Budget, which was part 


“The vote by which the Douma has refused the credit asked for 
by the Government for nava) construction is one of the most im- 
portant decisions which that assembly has made since its opening. 
. . . How will M. Stolypine meet this setback? Will he find 
some expedient by which he can lay down the vessels whose cost 
has for the moment been refused? This would be to show small 
respect for an assembly whose salutary influence he has acknowl- 
edged and with whom he has sought to work harmoniously. An- 
other alternative presents itself, namely, that he will effect the 

needed reforms in the naval administration. 





of a program which involved the expenditure 
in the next ten years of $1,140,000,000, was 
rejected by the representatives of the people 
by a vote of 194 against 78. The ~argu- 
ment on which the members relied for their 
action was that the Naval Department must 
be radically reformed before it can be trusted 
with so large asum of money. The Octo- 
berist leader, Mr. Guchkoff, is reported in 
the press as bitterly complaining to the Dou- 
ma that the Department is as bad as it was 
during the war, that those who led the navy to 
Tsushima are still in office, and that Admiral 
Alexeieff, the most incompetent of all, is being 
put forth as a probable Minister of Marine. 

The tone of the general English press is 
well represented by the following quotation 
from the Manchester Guardian: 

“The Russian Navy Department is past 








The committee of the Douma who rejected 
the budget are plainly alive to the importance 
of a larger navy, and it can not be doubted 
that eventually the Russian Parliament will 
be brought to an understanding with the 
Government if only the Government will 
show respect for the prerogatives of the 
Parliament.” 

The Russian papers as a general thing ap- 
The Svez (St. 
Petersburg), which stands for the Rightists, 
is pleased that these Rightists were foremost 
in their antagonism to the budget. Not that 
they were either radical or revolutionary in 
the course they took. 


prove of the Douma’s action. 


To quote: 


“The Douma is neither struggling to over- 
step its powers nor to set up a revolutionary 
constitutional assembly when it demands 
a radical reform in the Naval Department and 
the appointment of more competent men to 
the places of the present leaders. No, the 








defending, and the Government made no 
attempt to defend it. M. Stolypine simply 
offered his word that it would be thoroughly 
overhauled, but the Douma preferred to see 
the process completed before voting a 
penny. In taking up this position the third Douma is exhibiting 
an almost inevitable process of evolution. An assembly inspired 
with royalist sentiments so extravagant that it refused to call 
Russia a constitutional country, it is being compelled by force of 
circumstances to develop a pride in itself and a consciousness of 
its mission as the representative of the nation. The pressure of 
facts, the facts of incompetence and corruption chiefly, is shaping 
it for criticism, and it is obeying the law of the being of every in- 
stitution in seeking to extend its influence. The third Douma is 
carrying on the tradition of its predecessors with a good deal more 
fidelity than most of its members, perhaps, even now desire. They 


are, against their will, guardians of Russia’s Parliament and 
Constitution.” 


Naval Bill. 


The importance of this vote is recognized by the Paris Temps, 
which anticipates, however, that some agreement will eventually be 


arrived at between the Government and the Douma. It observes: 


MR. GUCHKOFF, 


Leader of the Octoberists, whose eloquent 
appeal to the Douma defeated the Stolypine 


Douma has merely discharged its duty to its 
Sovereign and Emperor.” 


The Douma’s action is also justified by the 
Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), which says 
that naval reforms have been so far effected by merely 
making the head of one naval department take another depart- 
ment. This is merely to shuffle the cards so that the department, 
“like a phenix, rises anew from its own ashes, and these ashes 
are those of a fleet that has been burned.” The third Douma has 
vindicated itself, says the Rzech (St. Petersburg), as a worthy suc- 
cessor of the first and second Doumas. All parties united in re- 
jecting the budget, declares the Rossza (St. Petersburg), and their 
speeches were mutually applauded. This is cause for congratula- 


tion. To quote its words: 


“The country which can produce and can read such speeches 
will at last come to acknowledge the fact that there are some ques- 
tions upon which all can agree and that these are such questions 
as involve the repudiation of the ancient autocratic régime.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 



























































JAPANESE VIEW OF WHAT IS BEHIND THE CHINESE BOYCOTT, 


THE. “WHITE. PERIL” TO JAPAN. 


AS THE JAPANESE SEE OUR PACIFIC COAST AND ATLANTIC COAST. 
— Shinkoron (Tokyo). 
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MEANING OF THE REVAL MEETING 


OR the first time in the history of Europe a British monarch 
has met the Czar of all the Russias on Russian ground. 
But the dramatic interest of this meeting is far outweighed by the 
-political significance which the press of all countries attribute to 
the interview. There is something more than mere words, we are 
told, in the toast of the Czar “to the prosperity of the British 
nation,” and more than a mere compliment in King Edward’s wish 
“for the welfare and prosperity” of the Czar’s great Empire, The 
London Zimes begins to talk about an Anglo-Russian ewfente and 
editorially remarks that “the agreements into which the two coun- 
tries have entered” “have settled to the common satisfaction of 
both the chief questions which tended to perpetuate a spirit of 
jealousy and suspicion between them.” What these chief ques- 
tions were may be seen from the following statement of the 77es 
correspondent, who derived his information first hand from Mr. 
Isvolsky, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, through whose 
negotiations the meeting of the two sovereigns was arranged. 
Thus we read; 


“His Excellency referred with much satisfaction to the cordial 
tone of Russian public opinion toward the meeting, which had 
been a reaffirmation of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, The 
Agreement had already borne fruit .in obviating complications in 
Central Asia. Thanks to the Agreement, it had been possible for 
England and Russia mutually to abstain from intervention in the 
internal affairs of Persia. Thanks to the Agreement they could 
render Persia assistance of any kind, and were prepared to do so 
if Persia asked them, but in no case would assistance take the form 
































EUROPEAN ZOOLOGY, 


When the British lion and the Russian bear are friends, what sheep 
can expect peace? 


—Humoristische Blaetter (Vienna). 


Macedonia, which would soon take a practical form acceptable to 
the Powers concerned. He again underlined the essentially pacific 
character of the Anglo-Russian Agreement by emphatically de- 
claring that it in no wise implied or even suggested anything but 
the friendliest relations with other Powers.” 














NICHOLAS—" Here we have 


THE NEW TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 


of intervention in her internal affairs. The inherent value of the 
Agreement was shown by the fact that, altho it was not yet ac- 
cepted by the Ameer, both countries had loyally observed it in the 
spirit, and not only inthe letter. His Excellency spoke with equal 
satisfaction of the rapid progress of the negotiations regarding 











A PIOUS WISH. 
Epwarp—“ May thetie that binds us, Mr. President, ever be closer 


drawn.” —Ulk (Berlin), 
SEAMY SIDE OF NEW FRIENDSHIPS. 


the real balance of power!” 


Amsterdammer. 


While the Anglo-Russian Agreement merely emphasizes a rec- 
onciliation of the interests of the two countries in regard to Per- 
sia, Central Asia, and the adjustment of Macedonian affairs, it is 
highly approved of in France and England. Germany, however, 
looks upon it with suspicion. The Paris Zewps observes : 

“The Reval interview, from ‘a French standpoint, is a subject 
for congratulation. The prospect of an Anglo-Russian conflict 


was weighing on us and constituted a menace which has now dis- 
appeared. . . . We do not think Russia, even when fortified by 


reconciliation with England, has aggressive designs. Anglo- 
Russian friendship is not a war-cloud. The balance of power 
in Europe is now more stable than it has been for a hundred 
years.” 

This sentiment is echoed by the /7gavo and the Gaz/ozs of Paris. 
The Gl Blas, of the same city, thinks that such a powerful coali- 
tion as that of France, England, and Russia would be irresistible 
ina European war, and remarks that “it is easy to see why the 
German semiofficial press is displeased.” The Journal des Deé- 
éats (Paris) declares that the agreement does not herald “a change 
of relations between [Berlin and St. Petersburg,” but German 
editors think otherwise, and we read in the Liberal Berlin /vezsin- 
nige Zeitung: 

“While we need not suddenly fall into a panic and make dismal 
prophecies, we must not, however, shut our eyes to the fact thata 
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powerful coalition, with pronounced anti-German tendencies, will 


face us in all movements of world-policy, a coalition which is al- 
ready complete, altho it is not ratified by a written treaty. Our 


isolation among so many ezfenées and alliances, the impossibility 
of our reliance with certainty upon one of the Powers of the old 


Triple Alliance, namely, Italy, is something to be deplored, and 
argues a condition of things which can not be mitigated by any 


number of fine toasts and speeches.” 


While admitting the peaceful tone of the royal and imperial 
speeches the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) talks of Germany’s “ad- 
versaries” and declares that those who love peace and desire it can 
prove their sincerity only by “the way in which the endeavor is 
made to give effect to their desires.” The semiofficial Mord- 
aentsche Zeitung (Berlin) speaks, however, in a much more 
reasonable tone and seems to echo the guarded and unctuous 
language of Prince von Buelow. It comments in the following 
highly politic vein: 

“From a political point of view the first thing to be noted is the 
emphatic reference in the reports of the conference to the Central 
Asiatic Agreement, as tending to lead to the settlement of other 
important questions. This doubtless alludes to the Anglo-Russian 
negotiations with regard to fresh proposals of reform in Macedonia, 
and also to the work which Russia and England have before them 
in arranging the present difficulties of Persia. Above all, the two 
sovereigns in their speeches declared that their common aim was 
the preservation of the world’s peace. The calm and candid tone 

















A NEW PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
From a painting just completed by Francois Flameng. 


of these speeches harmonizes with the utterances of the most seri- 
ous sections of the press both in Russia and England, in spite of 
attempts that have elsewhere been made to give to the Reval 


meeting a meaning which would be unfriendly to Germany.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


A PRESIDENTS COATS AND TROUSERS 


LL the guests at a dinner at Buckingham Palace to which 
President Falliéres was invited during his London visit were 
ordered to wear frock-coats instead of the usual swallow-tailed 
court-dress, silk stockings, and knee-breeches, The papers of 


Paris which watched and recorded all the movements, adventures. 

















KING EDWARD IN THE UNIFORM OF A COSSACK CAVALR\ 
COLONEL. 
He is an honorary officer of the Czar’s Kieff Dragoons. 


and amusements of their chief magistrate in London, grew wildly 
excited over this incident, and the Pet7t_ Journal (Paris) felt it very, 
very trying and puzzling to find that the President actually wore 
long trousers at a royal reception. The great Journal des Débats 
(Paris) thinks that for once Mr. Falliéres ought to have made a 
concession to British prejudices and have worn breeches. In an 
imaginary dialog between a journalist and a business man the 
former remarks : 


“T regret that by blindly following an old prejudice the Presi- 
dent omitted to wear knee-breeches. A sovereign who visits 
another sovereign graciously puts on the uniform of the friendly 
nation; the King of England received by the Czar puts on the uni- 


form of a Cossack colonel. The Emperor of Russia when he lands 
at Dover dons the two-cornered hat ofa British admiral. I quite 


agree that M. Falhéres, as a plain citizen, was right in objecting to 
carry the commodore’s telescope or the Highlander’s martial petti- 


coat, but I should have wished him, when he was received at 
Buckingham Palace, to wear court-dress,” 


The business man points out the inconvenience of this arrange- 
ment. What if the German Kaiser, “who likes tearing about,” had 
to assume the dress of an African king he was visiting and thus 
was photographed for the ///wstvatiox drest in little more than a 


plume on his head and a ring in his nose? And besides, the dry- 
goods man added: 


“France has a Presidential uniform; it includes trousers. You 
will have noticed that the first magistrate of the Republic changes 
his hat and overcoat according tothe season andthe hour. These 
interchangeable things are mere accessories ; there is one garment 
which is immutable, and that is his trousers. The trousers are 
symbolical; they are republican. 1 know full well that Robes- 
pierre presided over the festivities to the Supreme Being in silk 
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hose; that piece of coquetry was probably one of the causes 
through which the hypocritical dandy came to destruction, The 
trousers are one of the conquests of the Revolution. They make 
for equality. Encasing in symmetrical tubes all the tibias of 
France, they tend toward the introduction of equality among citi- 
zens. They destroy all aristocratic preeminence among legs, by 
humiliating the graceful and haughty, and concealing and so g)ori- 
fying the lowly. Moreover, their extreme decency is an emblem 
of republican simplicity. The short and frisky breeches exhibit 
all the frivolities of monarchical régimes. The trousers, austere 
and arrogant, suit Spartan manners. They are the natural armor 
of a virtuous people. I may add that august legs should naturally 
remain occult. There is asort of mystery in trousers, and mystery 
imposes reverence. If you object that people will believe we do 
not wear court-dress because our limbs are not shapely, I will only 
cry fudge! and tell you that the Gallic cock needs no calves.”"— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SLUMP IN ENGLISH TRADE 


CCORDING to the published returns of the British Board 


4 of Trade for May, English commerce has suffered a remark- 
able depression between March, 1907, and March, 1908. As com- 
pared with the imports of 1907, those of 1908 fell by $41,720,000, 
exports of British goods fell by $29,275,000, and exports of im- 
ported goods fell by $10,100,000. The following table shows 
the actual amount of British commerce between May, 1907, and 
May, 1908. The figures given represent millions of pounds 


sterling : 











\ 
Year | Imports \Exports of British) Exports of Imported 
Goods { Goods 
poy 52.6 30.9 8.4 
1908 44.3 31.1 6.4 





The editor of the London Daz/y Mazi? declares that this is quite 
natural, for “slump follows boom simply because consumption 
does not keep pace with production.” He points to the present 
bad condition of business in the United States, where home prod- 


« 


ucts are protected, a condition “which pales our own experience 


by comparison,” and uses this as an argument to prove to English 
Protectionists that, tariff or no tariff, these vicissitudes will occur. 
He gives the figures which we areall familiar with to show the 
reality of business depression in America, and proves that a great 
tide of prosperity always carries within it the very cause of its own 
receding, The duty on imports can not prevent the lowering of 
the tide, nor free trade obviate the rise in prices 2nd the scarcity 
of money in circulation, The striking depression in English busi- 
ness, the shrinkage in the value of money, the decrease of trade 


are natura) and inevitable contingencies. Hes, however, quite 


optimistic, and thus states his contention : 


“The sequence of boom and depression is universa) and rhyth- 
mical, During every decade for long past trade has waxed and 
waned, boomed and slumped. ‘The early ’seventies, the early 
‘eighties, the early “nineties, the past two years—these have been 
Sandwiched between them 
Jevons, imprest 
by the regularity of the trade-cycles, sought to establish a connec- 
tion between them and the periodicity of sun-spot maxima and 


minima. The course of trade needs no such recondite explana- 
tion, Slump follows boom because consumption does not keep 


periods of prosperity and confidence. 
years of adversity and collapse have visited us, 


pace with production. The market being glutted with, for exam- 
ple, boots, the manufacturer must perforce shut down for a while, 
Men fall out of work in the boot trade, and by their idleness con- 
tinue the cycle of depression. Recovery, altho certain, is slow, 
and in the mean time arrives the opportunity of the quack econo- 
mist. A tariff is worse than useless in combating the slump years 


of a trade-cycle, as is self-evident from a consideration of its 
causes. Those causes need the increasing attention of all sections 


of the community. We have to discover, if we can, how to break 
down the barrier which keeps the needy consumer from the would- 


be producer.” 
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THE FUTURE OF FERSIA 


] OT long ago news came from the East that the Shah of Persia 
had fled from Teheran, his capital, and taken refuge in 
Russia, The press received the tidings with a sense of relief, not 
unmingled with curiosity as to the outcome. More recent dis- 
patches represent this Oriental “King of kings” as returning and 
bombarding the Parliament-house, where a constitutional assembly 
were gathered in accordance with provision made by Ali Shah’s 
father and predecessor. The dismissal of the British Parliament 
by Cromwell’s soldiers, the coup a@’état of Napoleon III., the dis- 
solution of the Cortes by Dom Pedro were mild and gentle measures 
of persuasion compared with the demolition and fatalities attend- 
ing the Shah of Persia’s forcible method of argument. What wil) 
the end be? In connection with this question the article on Per- 
sia’s future contributed to the Pestex Lloyd by Prof. Hermann 
Bambeéry, who occupies the chair of Oriental languages in the Uni. 
versity of Budapest, is very interesting. 

Professor Bambéry thinks that Russia, baffled in Manchuria, is 
casting hungry eyes on Persia, whose soldiers are drilled and com: 
manded by Russian officers, while the Russian tongue is employed 
in the words of command. But in spite of her many troubles and 
her threatened ruin, Persia is a Power to be reckoned with in 
Europe. Her troubles, says this high authority, come from the 


degeneracy of her kings. Of Shah Ali we are told: 


But 


it is almost wholly his own fault. In the first place his unpar- 
donable antipathy toward al) liberty, everything constitutional and 
parliamentary, is a glaring fault. He might at least have tried to 
put a good face on the matter, let the constitutional experiment of a 
parliament run its course, and not have involved in his own de- 
struction the highest members of the Persian aristocracy, who have 


much more insight and education than the Shah himself... . But 


whether they had or had not a monarch over them, the unhappy 
Persian people would be objects of pity. Their treasury is empty, 
no revenue comes in. ‘The revenue indeed had always to bc col- 


lected by force, and now they have to reckon with an unpaid army 


and civ) service.” 


“Mohammed Ali Shah by no means enjoys a bed of roses. 


In addition to this is the ever-present Russian menace, of which 
the Professor speaks as follows ; 


“Russia is seeking a pretext for extending her southern frontier 
[beyond the Aras}, which it seems probable she will effect without 
any opposition. The Shah in his present straits would give way 
to Russian demands at the price of protection from his rebellious 
subjects, and it is not likely that the protest of the Persian Parlia- 


ment wou)d be abje to withstand the overwhe)ming force of Rus- 


sian bayonets. From all points of view, there seems to be a pros- 


pect at present of an increase dn territory for Russia in her need of 


more land for her people.” 


Sentence has indeed long been passed on Persia by the Powers 


of Europe, altho Persia will not easily submit at this moment to 


Western dictation. To quote: 


“The Powers of the West have Jong decreed the fate of this 
Asiatic monarchy, now more than two thousand years old. Persia 
is bound to go down, to go down suddenly. Jt is of course a ques- 
tion whether the signs of nationalistic awakening and longing for 
light and civilization which are appearing in every section and 
corner of the ancient world may not end in the disappointment of 
the European colossus. . . . At the present moment a spirit is 
moving in the Moslem world of Asia which may bring in changes 
which the great Powers would not particularly relish. For half a 
century Europe has disposed of the world pretty well as she chose. 
To-day this is no longer the case. Whether Asiatic princes trem- 
ble on their thrones or abdicate them has no influence on the natu- 
ral course of things. Asia to-day is no longer clay in the hands 
of the European potter, and this change in the character of Persian 


and general Asiatic ideals is something with which our Western 
Powers will have sooner or later to reckon.” —Z7vauslations made 


for Tue Literary DIGEstT. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


HOW ELECTRICITY AND STEAM MAY 
DIVIDE THE FIELD 


HE proposa) that steam railways sha)) ultimately be used for 
freight only, leaving passenger-transportation to the elec- 


tric roads, is advanced by 7he Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore, 
June 4), An editorial writer in this paper notes that wherever 
high-speed interurban electric railways have been introduced in 


regions of reasonably large population they have met with liberal 
patronage and popularity. He says: 


“The latest of these to find a place in public esteem is the line 
between Baltimore and Washington, which is now operating 
through cars between the two cities at intervals of thirty minutes 
in each direction, besides conducting an independent service to 
Annapolis. The success with which this enterprise is meeting 
again directs attention to the possibility of electricity entirely 
superseding steam as a motive power for passenger service. The 
Baltimore and Washington electric line parallels two first-class 
railroads, namely, the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
each of which operates trains between the two cities at frequent 
intervals, the Baltimore & Ohio running them for half the day 
every hour, and the Pennsylvania practically as often. Notwith- 
standing this, the electric railway, beginning with an hourly sched- 
ule, has found itself obliged to start a car every half hour from 
each termina). 

“While statistics are lacking concerning the growth of business 
on the high-speed interurban railways which have been operating 
in other parts of the country, particularly the Middle West, for 
severa) years, there is no doubt that they have had very similar 
experiences. To connect two large cities such as Baltimore and 
Washington by an electric railway capable of making practically 
the same time as a steam road is only one of the many evidences 
of the popularity of superior electric service, and it may be that 
the time will come when passenger travel will be performed on 
railways equipped with electricity, steam roads being reserved for 
freight haulage alone, This, of course, is a glimpse far into the 
future, because there is no electric railway of sufficient magnitude 
to handle heavy trains over long distances, such as the run from 
New York to Pittsburg and Chicago. But the practical demon- 
stration of the ability of first-class electric roads to perform their 


service with speed and punctuality is a hint of what the future may 
have in store for the transportation world.” 


The advantages of separating passenger from freight service by 


vsing different tracks were Jong ago discovered, and this plan js 


now in frequent use. The complete separation of the two services 


over an entire system would be of such benefit to all concerned 
that it would not be surprizing, the writer thinks, to find it real- 


ized some day, and perhaps before many years have passed. We 
read further ; 


“The business needs of the country are making greater and 


greater demands for fast-freight service. On some ines vast im- 


provements have been made, particularly with respect to fruit and 
vegetable trains, which are sent through on schedules closely ap- 
proximating in speed those arranged for passenger traffic, and per- 
haps, n some cases, equa)ing the atter in rapidity. But the great 
bulk of freight is handled on most lines subject to passenger sched- 


we. Through freights are obliged to Jay off on sidings from time 
to time to give way to passenger-trains, so that the movement of 
most freight-trains takes two, three, and four times as Jong as does 
the movement of passenger trains. If the freight service could be 
conducted on one pair of tracks and the passenger service on 
another, each would be subject to d2lays only in its own depart- 
ment, and the operation of trains could be greatly facilitated, 
Moreover, the movement of trains could be accomplished with a 
much greater degree of safety to travelers and employees than js 
now attainable. 

“To bring about some such result as this would be a crowning 
achievement for electric railways. Their comfort and cleanliness 
are now so well known as to demand no particular remark, but 


these features are likely to compe) their more genera) adoption 


where the best passenger service is required. Notwithstanding 
all the improvements which have been made on the steam lines, it 
is not to be expected that the public will indefinitely be content to 
have its eyes filled with smoke and dust and its clothing fouled 
when both of these evils could be avoided by driving cars with 
electricity, On the contrary, it would be surprizing if the newer 
motive power failed to bring about a greater degree of cleanliness 
and comfort to travelers,” 





EIGHT TORNADOES IN ONE DAY 


N April 24 last there were eight tornadoes in the State of 
Mississippi, killing altogether 155 persons, injuring 970, 

and destroying property valued at $1,024,000, [nan official report 
issued by W. S. Belden, director of the Mississippi section of the 
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EIGHT TORNADOES IN MISSISSIPPI, APRIL 24, 1908. 


U. S. Weather Bureau, and printed in The Times-Democrat (New 
Orleans, June 4), the facts are stated as follows» 


“A severe thunder-storm swept southeastward over Mississippi 


on Apri) 24, 1g08, in connection with a well-developed and very 


energetic cyclone central near Concordia, Kan., on the morning 


of that day. Attending the advance of the thunder-storm six tor- 
nadoes were developed within the State and two moved into the 


State from Louisiana, both of which were very destructive ta Vite 
and property. 

“The morning weather-map of Apri) 24 bore a striking resem- 
blance to the morning map of March z, 1906, the date of the 


Meridian (Miss. ) tornado, in which twenty-three people were ki}led. 


“The accompanying chart shows the southward progress of the 


thunder-storm and aso the path, direction of movement, and the 
time of occurrence of each of the tornadoes. It will be noted that 


the thunder-storm began in the northwestern counties at about 


2 A.M. and reached the Gulf counties at 6 P.M. The paths of the 
tornadoes varied from Jess than one hundred yards fo some- 


what more th2n ‘one-half [mile?] in width, and all moved in a 
northeasterly direction, The rate of advance of the two that 
entere/ the State from Louisiana was approximately thirty-five 
miles per hour, The typical relationship that exists between the 


thunder-storm and the tornado is clearly shown in the chart. 
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Roaring winds, severe lightning and thunder, and paayy rainfall, 
with hail, were features common to each storm. 


“In Adams County twenty-nine of the thirty killed were negroes 
but in other counties the proportion of negroes killed was not 


nearly so great. The largest town struck by any one of the torna- 
does was Purvis, located in Lamar County and having a population 
estimated at 2,000. At that place the killed numbered fifty-five 
and the sche loss was estimated at about one-half million dol- 
lars. A considerable portion of the property loss in the Purvis- 
Winchester and the Epps-Janet tornadoes was due to the destruc- 
tion of thousands of large pine-trees and several large sawmills. 

“This information was obtained from sixty-three cooperative 
observers of the Weather Bureau, who are well distributed through- 
out the State, and from fifty-five postmasters located in or near 
the paths of the tornadoes.” 


THE TEETH OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN 


i ie E necessity for the care of the teeth, and for instructing chil- 
dren therein, as early as the grammar-school course, is dwelt 
upon by Dr. Paul Gardiner White, of Boston, in an address de- 


livered before the Boston School Board and 


creases the quantity of alkaline saliva passing intm the: stomach- 
it stimulates the heart and circulation, and influences.the- nutrition 
of the jaws and their appendages by stimulating the local. blood 
and lymph circulation, 

“The teeth during mastication, especially where the bite is good 
and the food of a kind necessitating vigorous and sustained masti. 
cation, are made to move both vertically and horizontally in their 
sockets ; the effect of this is to stimulate the circulation in the 
tooth-pulp, the alveolar periosteum, the cementum, the alveolar 
wall supplied by it, and the cireumjacent membrane of the gums. 

“All this makes for the health of the teeth. Wherefore it is not 
surprizing to find that those who masticate thoroughly suffer much 
less from dental caries and its complications than those: who are 
accustomed to bolt their food.” 

It is common, Dr, White says, to hear people with poor teeth 
say that they will have them all out and substitute artificial molars, 
The insufficiency of this plan is shown by the fact that the erush- 
ing force of the best artificial teeth is.only 50 to 180 pounds, com- 
pared with the 275 of the natural ones. The remedy for all such 
false ideas and for the neglect of the teeth, which Dr. White 
finds to be “one of the earliest, most immediate, and most far- 
reaching causes of disease,” is, he thinks, the introduction of 

instruction im dental hygiene into our schools. 





now printed in pamphlet form. Dr. White 
makes the statement, somewhat astonishing 
in these days of frequent tooth-brushes, that 
three-fourths of the highly intelligent, well- 
educated people look upon the teeth as able 
to take care of themselves, even in adult life, 
and that they receive with surprize and even 
incredulity the suggestion that the teeth of 
children should be carefully cleaned and 
attended to. He goes on: 

“It is time to come to practical principles 
and rid our minds of the idea that it is a dis- 
grace to remove foreign substances from the 
mouth. It is our duty to care for the health 
of the mouth in every possible form, and, 
when that has been accomplished, there will 
be from one-half to three-fourths less work 
for the physician, as most of the ailments 
of man are caused by mouth-infection. .... 

“The mouth under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances is an ideal incubator for the de- 








He then presents. these striking figures : 


“Dr. Jessen reports. the astounding: fact 
that out of a total of 100,000 school-children 
from the different German states, from 8: to 
99 per cent. were found to have diseased 
BISOUID Sf so dees 

“Among 10,517 school-children of about 
twelve years of age, examined by Cunning- 
ham in England and Scotland, 35,279 dis- 
eased teeth were found—only about 1,500 of 
these children, or ees 14 per cent., 
having sound teeth...... 

“Tt was in barbarous Racks that dental in- 
vestigations were conducted as early as 1879, 
with the result that So per cent. of the in- 
habitants of St. Petersburg were found to 
have defective or decayed teeth. Is it not 
an object-lesson for us, the people of Boston, 
that in 1897 the pedagogical council of the 
college of the far-distant city of Batoum 
should have already provided that the pupils’ 
teeth should be regularly examined by den- 








velopment of many forms of bacteria, and 
bacteria, both pathogenic and _ non-patho- 
genic, are present therein at all times. The 


conditions—viz., suitable temperature, mois- 

ture, food, and a removal of their waste products sufficient to pre- 
vent their own destruction. That all these conditions are found 
within the oral cavity goes without saying. 

“The oral cavity is the main gateway to the entire body, and it 
is through this gateway that many destructive diseases find en- 
SRECe, originating from infectious mater ial i In the mouth. 

“Wherever there is decomposition of organic matter these i in- 
numerable colonies of microbes, the germs of disease, are gen- 
erated. Can any individual pass his food through a mouth thus 
infected and yet wonder why he suffers from indigestion? ” 


The relation of the mouth to digestion and assimilation is 
brought out in another part of the address. Dr. White calls at- 
tention to the fact that good health requires good digestion, which 
in its turn can not take place without thorough mastication. He 


elaborates this idea as follows: 


“In the mouth the crushing force of a normal set of teeth is two 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. This remarkable power is given 
us so that we may thoroughly masticate the hard and firm foods 
which are so important for proper nutrition. Mastication breaks 
up the food so as to facilitate the swallowing of it, and to insure 
its intimate admixture with the digestive juices, not only within 
the mouth but throughout the whole digestive tract. It promotes 
the flow of saliva and secures due insalivation of the food; it in- 


DR. PAUL GARDINER WHITE, 
Who regrets that Russia is ahead of the 


2 ’ d J : United States in providing for the care of the 
life-circle of these bacteria demands certain teeth of school-children. 


tists? In the higher military schools of Rus- 
sia dental offices have been established, as 
they also have in the United States Army, 
where every available means is employed to 
preserve organs which are there considered 
of the most vital importance to health. In 1896 Russian dentists 
went so far as to formally petition the Minister of the Interior to 
organize a regular dental hygiene department throughout the Em- 
pire. . . . Ifthese things can be done in Russia, why can not they 
be done in the United States, where the need is far greater ?” 


Dr. Gardiner will not accept the present overcrowding of the 
school course as an excuse for omitting what he regards as a vital 
subject. Take out something less important, he urges, and re- 
place it with dental hygiene, supplementing the instruction with 
a periodical inspection of the teeth, to begin not later than the 


sixth year of age. He concludes: 


“Americans are fast becoming a toothless nation. Young folk 
from sixteen to eighteen years of age are already wearing artificial 
teeth, and very few adults can boast of a complete set as nature 
gave them. Nature intended the teeth to be sound and intact in 
both sexes at the age of eighty years, and this can actually be 
achieved by following simple rules of mouth hygiene. Something 
must be done to counteract the fearful consequences of our na- 
tional indifference. Too great stress can not be laid upon this 
question. 

“We are fiviae’ in ie present, but we must think in the future, 
and strive to build for those who are yet to come. The present 
becomes the past, and the future the present, in such rapid suc- 
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cession that the man who in any of the serious concerns of life does not think and live in 
the future is certain sooner or later to find himself hopelessly in the past. And what greater 
incentive is there than this knowledge to awaken in us an irresistible desire and earnest pur- 
pose to lay broad and deep the foundation of that system which underlies everything— namely, 





the system whieh educates our students and determines the character of the education which 
they receive 7 


THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT 


HE luminous waves from the sun exert such a pressure that the earth sustains, from this 
: ee cause alone, a load of 75,000 tons, Yet the very existence of this kind of pressure 
was Riictiaciie until a comparatively short time ago. It is now an admitted scientific fact, 
and has been invoked in explanation of some of the mysteries of astronomy. Some of the 
wavs in which it has been thus employed are set forth by Waldemar Kaempffert in //a7fer’s 





Magazine (New York, June). Says this writer 


“Granting that the sun’s light presses vpon the earth with a measurable force, what is the 
good of the discovery? Simply this: Ever since astronomy was reduced to a more or less ex- 
act science the men who watch the stars each night during their active lives have marveled at 
some of the miracles that they beheld and have sought to explain them. Why, for example, 
does a comet's tail, in defiance of the laws of gravitation, invariably drift away from the sun ? 
What is the meaning of the great scarlet streamers or clouds that swim over the sun, and 
of the wonderful gossamer corona that floats far beyond the sun and is seen only during the 
pa few fleeting moments of a total eclipse? What is the zodiacal light, that shimmering fabric 
which is mysteriously spread on the western horizon during the clear evenings of winter and 
spring ? What is the message of the aurora borealis and its leaping pillars, of which each 














MR. WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT, 


Who shows that certain spectacular and 
hitherto m}sterious phenomena in the heavens 


are caused by the pressure of light. 





ie 
ik arctic explorer brings back 
x some new and marvelous 


the Americans, Nichols 
and Hull, who improved 
upon his method and con- 
firmed his discovery ; and it 


tale? Widely different in 
character tho these astro- 
nomical riddles may appar- 
ently be, the magic key by 
which they have all been 
unlocked is the pressure of 
light. The common solu- 
tion of all these problems 
we owe to four brilliant 


was the broad mind of a 
Swedish physicist, Svante 





Arrhenius, that cosmically 
applied the principles in- 
volved in light-pressure and 
brought into a simple har- 
mony a}] this astronomical 
iy crap at forere meen discord. New tho these 

DANIELS CONMIT theories may be, they have 
been accepted by conserva- 


” 


meray: 





scientists—a Russian, two 
Americans, and a Swede. 
It was a Russian, Lebe- 
dev, who first experimental- 


P So diaphanous is the texture of the comet’s tail that, altho 20,000,000 miles in len 
y , re € Ps . gth, ivec > 7 “je >» 
ly ae that — a the matter of which it is composed could be packed into a lady’s hand-bag. Photographed tive students of science. 
does press upon the o pjects at Yerkes Observatory, August 11,1907. (The stars appear as streaks because the telescopic Ae ie : 
which it illuminates ; it was camera was moved to keep pace with the comet.) Light-pressure, tho it 











acts on all surfaces alike, 
is effective only on the minutest particles of matter. As a mass is sub- 





divided, its total weight remains the same, while its exposed surface, on 
which light necessarily acts, increases enormously. Thus when a certain 
limit of size is reached, light-pressure may balance gravitation. The limit 
depends of course on the position of the particle in space with regard to other 
gravitating bodies. Such particles are those composing the tail of a comet. 
Says the writer: 


“The particles constituting that train are small enough to be toyed with : 
by the pressure of sunlight. No matter where the comet may be in its 
orbit, whether it has just entered the solar system or is speeding away, that 
plume is inevitably tossed away from the sun, just as if a mighty wind were 
blowing it from the central luminary. The appendage of is dust is 
the symbol of the triumph of light over solar gravitation. 

“One more question must be answered before these cometary ‘vagaries 

may be considered fully explained. Is the pressure of light sufficiently 
rapid in its effect to account for the flashlike rapidity with which a comet’s 
tail changes? Newton saw the great comet of 1680 throw out a tail sixty 
million miles long in two days. Is the pressure of light able to accomplish 
that staggering feat? Arrhenius has calculated that a particle of one-half 
the critical diameter would be hurled through space by light-pressure at the 
stupendous speed of 865,000 miles an hour. Cometary dust particles are 
only one-eighteenth of that diameter, which means that they would flash 
over the same 865,000 miles in less than four minutes. Clearly, light-pres- 
sure is more than equal to the task of tossing out a luminous pennant sixty 
million miles in length in two days.” 














Light-pressure, the writer goes on to tell us, may also be invoked to explain 








By courtesy of “ Harper’s Magazine,” the solar prominences and the mysterious “corona.” He says: 
is A SOLAR PROMINENCE. oo : ; . ‘ 
z A cloud of glowing gas floating above the sun at a distance of “The sun admittedly projects vapors into space, vapors which must con- 


323,200 miles. Photographed May 21, 1907, at Yerkes Observatory. dense into drops when they encounter the cold of outer space. If the drops 
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are larger than the critical size which determines whether light- 
pressure or gravitation shall prevail, they will be snatched back 
by the sun’s gravitational attraction and give rise to the curved 
prominences that are often observed. If they have approximately 
the critical diameter, they will float above the sun in the form of 
beautiful carmine clouds, balanced in space by the equal and op- 
positely acting forces of gravitation and radiation pressure. These 
clouds have hitherto been particularly puzzling ; for in the absence 
of a dense solar atmosphere their existence seemed a Celestial 
paradox. If the condensed drops are smaller than the critical 
diameter, they will be projected by the pressure of light far be- 
yond the sun to form the beautiful pearly corona.” 

The existence of the zodiacal light and its counterpart, the 
mystical gegenschein or counter-glow, is also explained in this 
way, two streams of solar corpuscles being formed by electrical 
attraction and repulsion near the earth, one pointing toward the 
sun, and the other away from it. Finally, the aurora is caused by 


electrified solar particles shot into space by 


the brake in this way for controlling the speed of the car on down 
grades, and for slowing up under usual conditions. When thus 
used, the car can be stopt either by increasing the pressure due to 
the hand-lever, or by exciting the electromagnets. The thrust oc. 
casioned by the retarding action of the brake is taken by a tongue- 
shaped steel bracket which is bolted to the truck and engages with 
jaws on the sides of the magnets. The wearing-shoes of the brake 
are attached to the poles of the magnet, and the bolts may be re- 
newed when necessary. The exciting coils are entirely enclosed 
in a water-tight case.” 


WHAT TO TAKE ON A WALKING-TRIP 


N O way of spending a vacation gives more pleasure than a 

walking-trip, but its success depends largely on small 
things. An ill-fitting shoe, clothes that are too heavy or not heavy 
enough, a superfluity or a deficiency of baggage—any one of these 


may turn what should be a season of joy into 





light-pressure. Even meteorites may be due 
to the return of agglomerations of these in- 


finitesimal masses. Says Mr. Kaempffert : 


“The sun is very much in the position of 
aman who throws away all but a single cent 
of a fortune consisting of twenty-three mil- 
lion dollars; for only ys55¢4sy555 Of his radi- 
ated energy reaches us. What then becomes 
of the inconceivably huge number of cor- 
puscles which are shot from the sun and which 
never strike the earth? It is conceived by 
Arrhenius and his followers that many of 
them must collide with corpuscles discharged 
by suns other than ours—suns ineffably dis- 
tant. . . . A time comes when the surface of 
the masses formed by collision is charged with 
so much electricity that they can sustain no 
more. Further growth by collision then 
ceases; the electrically surfeited mass repels 
the onward-rushing similarly electrified cor- 
puscles. Thus it happens that the universe 
is strewn with grains or accretions of mod- 
erate size. If these grains reach the atmos- 
phere of the earth, the friction of the air 
causes them to blaze, so that they seem like 
swift arrows of light shot from the bow ofa 
mighty invisible archer. We call them ‘me- 
teorites.’ To Arrhenius they are harbin- 
gers, some of them, sent to us by cosmic forces 
from other solar systems. And thus, by vir- 
tue of the marvelous powers stored within 
them, the blazing luminaries that stud the 








a period of discomfort. In Good Health 
(Battle Creek, Mich., June) James M. Hutch- 
inson tells the walker how to dress and what 


to take with him, to insure the maximum of 
ease and benefit. We read: 


“On a walking-trip a person should be 
properly drest and equipped in order to get 
the best results, but any old clothes and com- 
fortable shoes will do if the walker wishes to 
cut down expenses to the minimum. How- 
ever, a little money invested in a walking- 
suit and a few accessories will be well spent. 
A... suit of this kind always looks neat 
and attractive, which could not be said of 
one’s ordinary clothes aftera lcng walk—is 
cool, and feels comfortable, and is of lighter 
weight, with much less hindrance to leg ac- 
tion. . . . I have tried numerous colors and 
kinds of suits, and like the color of those 
worn by the Overland Club members the 
best of any that I have tried. The cloth is 
a good grade of flannel, and the shade a me- 
dium gray; . . . three or four yards will make 
a suit. Any tailor can make it, but a dress- 
maker can usually do just as good a job for 
half the money. The cloth should be shrunk 
before being made up into the suit. Any 
kind of belt may be used to hold the trou- 
sers, altho personally I like the wide cloth 
belt, which is very easy. The bottoms of the 
trousers are held in place by elastic which is 
run through the bottom of the trousers, and 








heavens distribute on a grand scale the primal 
matter of the universe, with the result that, 
however different in constitution the stars may 
now be, a time must inevitably come when they will all be alike, 
and when all suns will be bone of one bone, flesh of one flesh.” 





A MAGNETIC BRAKE FOR TRAINS—A magnetic track- 
brake recently developed by the British Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany is interesting because it may be applied by hand, and is in- 
tended for service and emergency stops. Says Zhe Tramway 
and Railway World (London), as abstracted in The Electrical 
Review (New York, June 6): 

“The brake consists of two steel shoes, each formed of a num- 
ber of poles placed so that they alternately become north and south 
poles when the current is passed through a single exciting coil. 
Excited in this way, the shoes are drawn down upon the rail mid- 
way between the wheels of the car with a force of several tons, 
Exciting current is furnished by the motors, running as genera- 
tors, thus rendering the brake independent of the trolley circuit. 
Between the two shoes is connected a channel iron and a system 
of brake-levers and chains attached to brake spindles at each end 
of the car to enable the shoes to be prest down upon the track by 
hand in the usual manner of track-brakes. It is intended to use 


which fits just below the knee. This elastic 


EE eee §6=—hlphould not be tight, but just snug enough to 
TRAMPING-OUTFIT, 


hold the bottom of the trousers in place. The 
trousers should not be lined, and the shirt not too long... .... 

“The stockings for this suit are black cotton ribbed hose, .. . 
pinned to a union suit of underwear. This does away with all 
hose-supporters, which is a good idea, as most hose-supporters are 
a hindrance to the free action of the muscles. The underwear 
with this suit is of medium light weight and of cotton... . Agray 
cap to match the suit is about the most convenient headgear to be 
found. It should be well made, but not lined. In places where’ 
one expects to walk much in the sunlight, a white canvas hat is: 
very good. I used one of these hats on a walking-trip in Colorado: 
in 1906, and found it the proper thing in Southwestern Colorado, : 
where the heat at times is intense. These canvas hats may be 
washed. The walking-shoes should be light and strong and easy- 
fitting. There is no pleasure in walking with sore feet and if the 
feet are inclined to be tender, a bath in cold salt water every day 
will benefit them. Some pedestrians have said that an Indian 
moccasin is the best shoe to walkin, Others favor a heavy, thick- 
soled shoe. If we could spare the time to walk from twenty to 
thirty miles every day, no doubt the moccasin would be the best 
footwear, but for the average person who walks occasionally for 
pleasure and health I would advise a medium-soled shoe. A very 
heavy-soled shoe will have a tendency to tire one, and the sole 
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should be just thick enough to protect the 
foot. Inclimbing mountains it is advisable 
to have a few hobnails driven in the soles of 
the shoes, as they are a great help in climb- 
ingonrock. I like the rubber heel very much, 
and have all my shoes equipped with them, 


making them as low as possible. For a short 
walk from five to ten miles an ordinary rubber- 


soled gymnasium shoe is very easy to walk 
in, but for long distances the Overlander 
walkers have found the elkskin athletic shoe - 
to be the best.” 

The accouterments of a walker, the writer 
goes on to say, should depend on the length 
of his trip and on whether he wishes to sleep 
out-of-doors or not. A medium-weight wool- 
en blanket rolled up in a piece of rubber 
cloth may serve as bedding, and a haversack 
makes a good pillow. One suit of under- 
wear and a pair of hose are the extent of ex- 
tra clothing advised by Mr. Hutchinson, for, 








Later still, from electrical considerations, 
he deduced the “half-value” 1,300 years, and 
different methods still gave respectively 2,600 
and 2,000 years—a series embracing pretty 
wide variations, altho the numbers are all of 
the same order of magnitude. Professor 
Boltwood says, however, that none of the 
methods hitherto used can be expected to give 
more than approximate results He describes 
a method of his own, which depends on 
what he has named “ radioactive equilibrium.” 
He says: 


“It follows, from the disintegration theory, 
that in any system of radioactive substances, 
consisting of a parent element and a series 
of successive disintegrating products, .. . 
when the relative amounts of products have 
reached their highest possible value, and a 
state of radioactive equilibrium has been at- 
tained in the system, the number of atoms of 








he says, in most parts of the country one can 


buy these goods as he needs them. He goes un: 


PROFESSOR BOLTWOOD, 


the parent substance disintegrating in unit 
time is exactly equal to the number of atoms 


Who reckons that any given quantity of | of each successive product disintegrating in 


“You will find a small haversack of much @4ium will be half disintegrated in 2,000 years. the same period... ... . 


use during a trip, and these can be made to 
order in almost any size and of any material desired. The one 
I have carried for the past five years is made of canvas, rubber- 
lined, and weighs, when filled, from two to four pounds. 

“This is the place to carry all small necessary articles, and 
in mine are usually found a notebook and pencil, road-maps, 
camera-films, cards, comb, mirror, handkerchiefs, an extra neck- 
tie, twine, shoe-strings, safety-pins, knife, compass, and any other 
article that I may wish tocarry with me. One other article of im- 
portance, but not of necessity, is the camera. . . . The weight of 
the camera, haversack, and blanket will not be over eight or ten 
pounds, and if there is a party going on the trip, the divided weight 
will be still less. A walking-stick is of considerable use at times 
in walking, and especially so in climbing. After one gets used 
to a certain stick, he soon regards it as an old friend. If you are 
an enthusiastic pedestrian or like walking-trips, you will do well 
to equip yourself with this walking-kit or with at least the most 
necessary articles. The expense will be small and the investment 
a good one.” 





THE “LIFE” OF RADIUM 


O those who were taught in school to look upon a chemical 
element as an unchanging and unchangeable entity, it seems 

odd to read in the staidest of scientific journals accounts of ex- 
periments on the “life ” of radium—to find out, in other words, how 
long a piece of this substance will remain what it is, before turning 
entirely into something else. Such investigation has now been 
going on for about four years, and altho it can not be said that the 
results of different experimenters are very harmonious, all agree 
that radium is continually giving out an emanation which ulti- 
mately changes in chemical relationships, and that it loses in 
weight thereby. In the opinion of Rutherford and Soddy, two of 
the highest authorities, the phenomena known collectively as 
“radioactivity ” are always accompanied by atomic disintegration 
and the formation of chemically different atoms. Thus a certain 
proportion of all radium atoms is being constantly transformed 
into atoms of other substances. Says Prof. Bertram B. Boltwood, 
of Yale, in an article contributed to The American Journal of 


Sczence (New Haven, June): 


“A number of estimates of the approximate order of magnitude 
of the change occurring in radium have been made by Rutherford, 
From the heating effect observed in radium salts he at first calcu- 
lated that the half-value period of radium, 7.2., the time required 
for exactly half of a given quantity of radium to disintegrate into 
other substances, was about 800 years, but very shortly afterward 
he decided upon 1,500 years as a more probable value.” 


Others put it at from 1,300 to 2,600 years. 


“Now in the case of radium, owing to its 
rarity and its slow rate of change, it is not at present possible by 
direct measurements conducted with radium compounds to ac- 
curately determine the rate at which disintegration is taking place. 
The primary uranium minerals, however, represent systems which 
are certainly of sufficient age for a state of radioactive equilib- 
rium to have been reached by the different products, If, therefore, 
the parent substance from which the radium is formed can be 
separated from such a mineral, and the amount of radium produced 
by this parent can be determined and compared directly with 
the amount of radium with which it was associated in the mineral, 
it is possible to obtain a more accurate knowledge of the constant 
of change of the radium than can be obtained by other methods. 

“The constant proportion which has been found to exist between 
the quantities of uranium and radium in different minerals is very 
conclusive evidence in support of the assumption that radium is a 
disintegration product of uranium, but attempts made to detect the 
growth of radium in compounds of pure uranium indicated that 
if radium was produced at all it was produced at a very small frac 
tion of the rate which was to be expected from other considerations. 
It was possible, however, that the transformation of uranium into 
radium was not a direct one, and that the atoms of uranium 
disintegrated to form atoms of an unknown intermediate product 
with a slow rate of change from which radium was ultimately 
produced.” 


This unknown intermediate substance has not only been proved 
by Professor Boltwood to exist, but he has actually isolated it and 
shown that it is a chemical element, to which he has given the 
name of “ionium.” Measuring the rate at which radium is pro- 
duced from it, and using this, in the way indicated above, to cal- 
culate the rate of disintegration of the radium itself, he concludes 
that the “half-value” period of radium is about 2,000 years. In 
this period, therefore, half the mass of any given piece of radium 
existing to-day will have disappeared—not merely evaporated like 


water, but changed utterly into a different substance, from which 
it can never be recovered by any power or process known to us, 


‘Genoa and Milan, Italy, are to be connected by a marvelous electric rail- 
road eighty-five miles in length, which is to cost $47,000,000," says Popular 
Electricity (New York). ‘The excessive cost of it is owing to the nature 
of the country through which the line will pass. It will require nineteen 
tunnels, one of which will be twelve miles long. There will be 372 bridges and 
the road will be six years in the course of construction. The cost of the line 
construction alone will be $500,000 per mile. The line will be double-tracked 
and there will be no grade-crossings. Trains will consist of three cars, each 
accommodating fifty passengers. It is proposed to run twenty trains a day, 
and it is estimated that the daily traffic will be 6,000 passengers. A very com- 
plete schedule has been arranged to take care of the express and local traffic, 
as well as the freight of that section of the country. The power wil) be de- 
rived from a 24,000-horse-power hydraulic generating-plant.”’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


THE STATE'S DEPENDENCE ON MISSIONS 


\ [ R. WINSTON CHURCHILL, who is looked upon in 
4 Eng)and as perhaps the young man of the Empire giving 
the highest promise of the future, has most recently come forward 
as the champion of missions. At the opening of the great mission- 
ary exhibition in London described in these pages last week, his was 
the principal address, and his speech is widely commented upon 
in British religious journals as one of great eloquence. Says The 
WWethodist Recorder ¢ London) ; 


“Mr. Winston Churchill's dignified and splendid oratory rose to 


the height of his theme. The brooding seriousness of the young 
man bearing the burden of a tuture with untold possibilities 
kindled into flame as he threw back his head, and, with eyes aglow, 
declared, ‘We who are gathered here this afternoon know well that 
no empire and no nation can long endure in power and fame in the 
world unless it labors, not only for its own political and social 


interests, but is a faithful servant of high forces and works for the 
whole human family.’ 


“On this principle he based his missionary plea, against the ar- 
guments of the people who wish to confine effort to the ‘ jungles 
and morasses’ at home in London, and who think it is best to 
leave the native in his primitive barbarism, ‘{t has been the glory 
of our people—ves, even the poorest among them—that they have 
always possest the faculty of enthusiasm for things which do not 
affect their lives at home.’” 


In ringing rhetoric that thrilled his audience, says Zhe 
Recorder, Mr, Churchill pleaded for this wider vision in words 
like these: 


“You know very wel) what a sense of relief it is to us all, as in- 
dividual men and women, when we can escape, for only a time per- 
haps, from the poor )ittle vessel) of our own personality, mocked 
by the deep, unseen tides and currents of the ocean—the sport of 
a)) the winds that blow: when we can escape from that, and take 
our stand upon some hill-top of high purpose, upon the rock of 
some great cause, and from that secure position contemplate in 


serene but reverent independence range upon range of moral or 
spiritual conception, opening ever more broadly and ever more 


brightly to the eye of science, of reason, and of faith.” 


Mr, Churchill’s experience as Colonial Under-Secretary, and as 
a traveler in Uganda last year, has brought him face to face with 
actual conditions. He told of finding in Uganda “arace of negroes, 
docile, peaceful, law-abiding, and polite, of whom a very great 
number have embraced the Christian faith.” Of his experience 
in still higher connections he is reported as saying : 


“Speaking as [ can, as one who has for two and a half years 
been closely concerned with the administration of our Colonial 
Empire, [ can say that the relations between governors and off- 
cials of British possessions and missionaries who are working in 
their midst are improving every year, and have never been better 
than they are to-day. The material services which missionary 
work renders to the British Empire are immense; but they can be 
appreciated. The moral services which it renders are far greater, 
and can never be measured. His Majesty the King disposes of 
immense armies and fleets. Many thousands of armed men watch 
every day over the peace and order of his dominions; and yet it 
is not upon that armed force that the strength and cohesion and 
health and life of the British Empire depend. We know perfectly 
well that if that were our only foundation we should collapse and 
perish, and should vanish and fade into the mists of the past which 
have already shrouded and enclosed so many great and powerful 
dominations. We know that it is upon the essential goodness of 
the British purpose, ay, and lofty aims, which the queer people of 
this island have always faithfully fought for: we know that it is on 
the spirit of earnest philanthropy, disinterested civilizing exer- 
tions, high principles of religion and of public government—it is 
on that, and on that alone, that the permanent continuation of the 
British Empire must be based.” 


VISIONS OF CHURCH UNITY 


ENOMINATIONAL “reintegration” is observed as an ac. 

tive force of the hour parallel with that looking toward 
denominational afhliation. The jatter tendency is pointed out by 
The Cougregationalist and Christian World (New York) as tas 
king the form in Canada of a movement toward uniting Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Congregationalists. (appears further in 
the negotiations during the past three years between United Breth- 
ren, Methodist Protestants, and Congregationabists of this country, 
Still another trend toward unity is to be seen in the “efforts tq 


federate different Christian bodies, without changing their present 
status,” the first great council in Philadelphia next December of 
the Federated Churches in America being pointed to by this paper 
as “an impressive illustration of this tendency.” Over against 


this current, says 7he Congregationalist: 


“We discern another stream of desire and purpose, not neces- 
sarily antagonistic to the former, but plainly differentiated from it. 
This is the tendency toward integrating the denominational units. 
It means the bringing together of those groups that belong natu- 
rally in the same ecclesiastical family. These children of the same 
mother became alienated years ago, some of them because of sec- 
tional differences, others because of disagreements in points of 
theology, ritual, or polity, but in most cases to-day those reasons 
no longer operate, and, judging from our present standpoint, seem 
comparatively trivial. Cases in point are the closer approach to 
one another of churches throughout the world holding the Presby- 
terian form of faith and polity. Already the Cumberland Presby- 
terians have become organically united with the Northern Presby- 
terian Church. The near future may witness the incorporation of 
other Presbyterian branches into this already great fellowship, 
We see also among the Baptists and Free Baptists a disposition to 
overlook the causes of their former estrangement and to come into 
organic relationship. The recent Methodist Genera] Conference 
hailed enthusiastically the idea of a reunited Methodism, and as 
one step toward that end appointed a committee to confer witha 
committee of the Methodist Protestants. 

“These are typical expressions of the growing desire on the part 
of denominations to solidify their forces and to bring into fellow- 
ship Christians who by temperament, tradition, and doctrinal sym- 
pathies are akin to one another, It is a wholesome movement, as 
essential a step toward the final consummation as is the actual 
surrender of denominationalism in the interests of a larger unity. 

“Perhaps this tendency may for a while hold in abeyance in 
some parts of the world the trend toward organic union; but that 
it wil] ultimately aid this trend can not be doubted. Real Chris- 
tian unity, like charity, begins at home, but does not stop there. 
Every additiona) reunited and harmonious family means another 


influence for brotherliness in the neighborhood, the community, 
and the world.” 


This Congregational organ just quoted reminds its own denomi- 
nation that it “can be developed and applied so as to impress the 
world with the substantial oneness of those who bear the Congre- 
gational name.” 

The writer of the article sees a hint “in the earnest but not gen- 
erally shared hopes among a few venturesome spirits like Dr. 
Newman Smyth that the Roman or the Episcopal communions 
may somehow be liberalized sufficiently to become the basis for a 
reunited Christendom.” An even broader outlook from another 
point of view is visioned by the editor of Zhe Lamp (Garrison, 
N. Y.), who conducts “an Anglo-Roman monthly devoted to church 
unity.” In his June issue he observes : 


“As members of the Anglican body we undoubtedly have a very 
important part to play in the unification of Christendom, and our 
chief concern should be to execute successfully the work assigned 
to us by Divine Providence. Now it is generally conceded that 
the problem of church unity from the standpoint of the Anglican 
Church involves three diverse and difficult propositions, viz.: (a) 
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reconciliation with our ancient Mother, the Church of Rome; (4) 
the establishment of intercommunion with the Orthodox Churches 
of the East, whose separation from England and the rest of 
the West dates back to the eleventh century; and (c) areturn of 
the scattered progeny of the Reformation to the Apostolic fellow- 
ship, so that the Lutherans, Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, and the others who went out from Rome or 
later from the Church of Eng)and sha)) be drawn again into Cath- 
oic communion. Nor is this mere theory or speculation, for we 
find these three tendencies toward union actively manifesting them- 
se)ves jn the Anglican body at the present hour, the first Coward 
Rome: a second toward the East, and a third toward the Protes- 
tant sects, and it is the stress and the friction between these taree 
distinct movements which has produced the present state of un- 
rest throughout the Anglican Communion and more particularly in 


the Episcopal Church in America.” 





SOCIALISM AND DIVORCE AT THE PAN- 
ANGLICAN CONGRESS 


Geta found only one dissenting voice among the speak- 

ers at the session of the Pan-Anglican Congress, London, 
devoted to that subject. The discussion at Albert Hall ‘attracted 
the largest crowd yet gathered at any of these meetings, says a 
London dispatch to the New York Swz, the writer of which re- 
garded the demonstration as “highly significant of present-day 
sociological thought.” One hundred and fifty archbishops and 
bishops, a multitude of minor clergy, and a large assemblage of 
laymen and laywomen were present. The Bishop of Birmingham 
was scheduled to preside, but was prevented by illness. He sent 
a paper, however, that was read by Bishop Lawrence of Massa- 
chusetts, “the key-note of which was the injustice of the existing 
division of the profits of industry.” From 7he Sux’s dispatch we 
quote further ; 


“ After contrasting the grinding poverty of the workers with the 
extravagant luxury of the idle rich, he demanded from the Church 
‘a tremendous act of penitence for having failed so long and so 
greatly to champion the opprest and weak, penitence to be followed 
by reparation ere the well-merited judgment of God take all 
weapons of social influence out of our hands.’ 

“There followed a series of eloquent addresses, the first of which 
was from Mr. McBee, of New York. All the speakers except one 
displayed a socialistic tendency, basing their arguments on the 





character and teachings of the Founder of Christianity and the 


brotherhood of humanity. The abolition of wage-earning and the 
public maintenance of child-bearing mothers were among the 


reforms predicted or ad- 
vocated. 

“The Rev. J. G. Simp- 
son, principal of the 
Clergy School at Leeds, 
assured the vast audience 
that al) over the north 
of Eugland they were 
face to face with arising 
tide af Socialism which 
they were powerless to 
stem even if they wished 
todoso. Countless work- 
ers in the forges, fur- 
naces, and mills of the 
North had adopted the 
socialistic idea and held 
fo it like a religion and 
loved it like a_ bride. 
He demanded that the 
Church give a free field 
to Socialism. He ap- 
pealed to it to try to un- 
derstand it and not to 
hasten to discount it. RT. REV. CHARLES GORE, 


“More significant than Bishop of Birmingham, who presented a 


the speeches themselves paper at the Pan-Anglican Congress “ the key- 
was the keen interest note of which was the injustice of the existing 


: Rae gee: division of profits of industry.” 
shown in the socialistic 


pleas and the earnest enthusiasm with which such points as those 
above given were greeted from all parts of the hall.” 














On Tuesday, June 15, the subject of marriage and divorce was 
before the Congress. According to accounts in the London papers, 
the American representatives had the most sensational reports to 
offer. Bishop Doane, of Albany, was the principal speaker on 
this subject, but Dr. D. Charles Gardiner, a minister of California, 
“said that he must confess with some shame that in the city of San 
Francisco, near which he lived, there was one divorce in every six 
marriages, which he regarded as a scandalous state of things.” 
The London Stanvdard quotes from Bishop Doane’s paper the 


following paragraph : 


“Here in America we are compelled to strain every nerve in our 
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insistence upon the sanctity of marriage, because, I grieve to say, 
the country has gained a shameful and sorrowful preeminence in 
what one might almost call ‘the divorce habit,’ the statistics of 
which are alarming and shocking to the last degree. Slowly and 
steadily the public conscience is being stirred. Not only in eccle- 
siastical bodies, but in the legislatures and in conferences called 
by the civil authorities, there is a wide-spread and strong move- 
ment toward reducing the causes for divorce a vznvculo, and toward 
arresting the possibility of remarriage, if not to the one only pos- 
sible scriptural exception, at least to only six causes at the out- 
side. Meanwhile the safeguards against hasty and ill-considered 
marriages are coming to be more carefully defined, and, in many 
States, increased. With the door of entrance into the holy estate 
guarded and consecrated, it is hoped that the door of exit, ‘the 
shameful divorce-court,’ may some day be closed.” 


The Pan-Anglican Congress is the first of its kind ever held. 
Its object was to discuss “a vast number of subjects dealing not 
only with the problems of the Church, but with the hundred and 
one aspects of social regeneration at home and abroad.” Five 
and a half years have been spent in its organization, and repre- 
sentatives from one hundred and ninety-five dioceses in commu- 
nion with the Anglican Church were present. Of the possible 
results of this great gathering the London S//ere speaks in these 
words : 


“Following on the Congress the bishops will meet under the 
presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth for what 
will be known as the Lambeth Conference. This will consist en- 
tirely of bishops, whereas the Congress members include men and 
women, lay and clerical. The bishops will pass resolutions and 
issue a pastoral letter to the Church. This has no legal force, but 
morally it must be of great weight. Whether we be Anglicans or 
not we must be interested in such a gathering as this Pan-Anglican 
Congress. If it can do anything to preserve the spirituality of our 
race or shed any light on the problems which vex mankind it will 
not be in vain. It is a courageous act of honesty to face the real 
difficulties which beset the modern man. It is also a great act of 
faith in the inherent power of the Christian Church that she should 
call her people from near and far for this purpose. Let us hope 
that the resultant gain may be commensurate with the greatness 
of the conception.” 





LOYALTY TRANSFORMED INTO 
RELIGION 


OYALTY becomes religion when it is shown to be the “will 
to believe in something eternal, and to express that belief 
in the practical life of the human being.” Thus Prof. Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard, merges his philosophy with that of Professor 
James in the use of the famous phrase so identified with the lat- 
ter’s name. In a recently published book, “The Philosophy of 
Loyalty,” Professor Royce deals with the relations of loyalty as 
a force of the moral world to the universal—hence in its transfor- 
mation into religion. Loyalty itself, we are told, is “the willing 
and practical and thoroughgoing devotion of a person to a cause,” 
Being “the central spirit of the moral and reasonable life of man, 
by development, it tends to turn into the service of the universal 
cause.” AJ) lesser loyalties, it is further argued, “and all serving 
of imperfect or of evil causes are but fragmentary forms of the 
service of the cause of universal loyalty.” How the two realms of 
morality and religion may be made to merge in our apprehension, 
Professor Royce argues in the following ; 


“Religion, in any form, has always been an effort to interpret 
and to make use of some superhuman world. The history, the 
genesis, the earlier and simpler forms of religion, the relations of 
religion and morality in the primitive life of mankind, do not here 
concern us. It is enough to say that in history there has often 
been a serious tension between the interests of religion and those 
of morality. . . . One of the greatest and hardest discoveries of 
the human mind has been the discovery of how to reconcile, not 
religion and science, but religion and morality... 1.4. 


(July 4, 


“ 


Now, our philosophy of loyalty, aiming at something much 
larger and richer than the mere sum of human happiness in jndi- 
vidual man, has taught us that there is no such dividing-line be- 
tween the human and the superhuman as these attempts to sunder 
the provinces of religion and morality would imply. The loyal 
serve something more than individual lives. Even Nietzsche, 
individualist and ethical naturalist tho he was, illustrates our pres- 
ent thesis. . . . And if the doctrine of the ‘Eternal Recurrence,’ 
as Nietzsche defined it, is true, the Vebermensch belongs not only 
to the ideal future, but has existed an endless number of times 
already. 

“If our philosophy of loyalty is right, Nietzsche was not wrong 
in this appeal to the superhuman. The superhuman we indeed 
have always with us. Life hasnosense without it. But the super- 
human need not be magical. It need not be the object of super- 
stition. And if we are desirous of unifying the interests of moral- 
ity and religion, it is well indeed to begin, as rugged old Amos 
began, by first appreciating what righteousness is, and then by 
interpreting righteousness, in a perfectly reasonable and non- 
superstitious way, in superhuman terms. Then we shall be ready 
to appreciate what religion, whose roots are indeed by no means 
wholly in our moral nature, nevertheless has to offer us as a sup- 
plement to our morality. ...... 

“In so far, then, one can indeed be loyal without being con- 
sciously and explicitly religious. One’s cause, in its first intention, 
appears to him human, concrete, practical. It is a/so an ideal. 
It is a/so a superhuman entity. It also szeavs the service of the 
eternal. But this fact may be, to the hard-working, and especially 
to the unimaginative, and, in a worldly sense, fairly successful 
man, a latent fact. He then, to be sure, gradually idealizes his 
cause as he goes; but this idealization in so far becomes no very 
explicitly emphasized process in his life, altho, as we have seen, 
some tendency to deify the cause is inevitable. 

“Meanwhile such an imperfectly developed but loyal man may 
also accept, upon traditional grounds, a religion. This religion 
will then tell him about a superhuman world. But in so far the 
religion need not be, to his mind, an essential factor in his practi- 
cal loyalty. He may be superstitious; or he may bea religious 
formalist ; or he may accept his creed and his church simply be- 
cause of their social respectability and usefulness; or, finally, he 
may even have arich and genuine religious experience, which still 
may remain rather a mysticism than a morality, or an esthetic 
comfort rather than a love of his cause. 

“Tn such cases loyalty and religion may long keep apart. But 
the fact remains that loyalty, if sincere, involves at least a latent 
belief in the superhuman reality of the cause, and remains at least 
an unconscious devotion to the one and eternal cause. But such 
a belief is also a latent union of morality and religion. Sucha 
service is an unconscious piety. The time may come, then, when 


the morality will consciously need this union with the religious 
creed of the individual whose growth we are portraying.” 


Summing up the whole doctrine of loyalty and religion, Pro- 


fessor Royce avers that “two things belonging to the world-life we 
know: it is defined in terms of our own needs; and it includes and 
completes our experience.” Of the existence of evil and sorrow 
in the world, he says: “The deya/, and they alone, know the one 
great good of suffering, of ignorance, of finitude, of loss, of defeat 
—and that ts Just the good of loyalty, so long as the cause itself 
can only be viewed as indeed a living whole.” Further: “What 
would be the universe without loyalty ; and what would loyalty be 
without trial?” Again: “Of course, the world-life does not ob- 
tain the individual good that is involved in my willing loyalty un- 
less indeed / am doyad, The world may in some way triumph 


without me, but not as my cause.” Continuing : 


“We have never defined our theory as meaning that the world- 
life is frs¢ eternally complete, but ¢#ex asks us, in an indifferent 
way, to copy its imperfections. Our view is that each of us who is 
loyal is doing his unique deed in that whole of life which we have 
called the eternal simply because it is the conspectus of the total- 
ity of life, past, present, and future. If my deed were not done, 
the world-life would miss my deed. Each of us can say that. 
The very basis of our theory of truth, which we found upon the 
deeds, the ideas, the practical needs of each of us, gives every in- 
dividual his unique place in the world order,” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


ment of their serious aptitudes. 


ually-enervating environment to which our youth is almost every- 
where exposed, it is little more than a vain resistance that may be 


“AN EDUCATIONAL SCANDAL” 


ITTLE but “educational disadvantages ” come to many stu- 
dents from a college course to-day, charges a writer in the 
Chicago Deal (June 16). The resultant state of things is pictured 
to us as “an educational scandal.” Students are “advised that 
‘sociology’ is as good as history,” he asserts, “and take to it 
greedily ; they learn French through the medium of trivial fiction, 
and never hear of Bossuet and Racine; they absorb themselves 
in science, and get no realizing sense of the existence of such a 
thing as art.” This charge may seem to educationalists unwar- 
ranted by the facts, but the writer attempts to forestall objection 
by citing testimony from a certain gathering of alumni. One of 


“ 


the older men in this assembly declared that “in his student days 
college men took a serious interest in literature and the humanities 
in general, an interest which did not seem to be shared with them 
by the students of the younger generation. He said by way of 
illustration that it was not common for a group of his fellow stu- 
dents to go out for an afternoon walk, and spend most of their 
time in talking about Keats and Shelley. This speaker, we are 
told, was followed by one of a younger generation—a graduate in 





engineering or something of that sort—“ who frankly admitted the 
truth of what had just been said, and added, for his own part, that 


2» 


The writer has even 


Thus: 


“The steadily increasing ignorance, on the part of our young 

college men, of matters absolutely essential to any kind of educa- 
tion that deserves to be called liberal, is nothing less than an edu- 
cational scandal. Prof. Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale, has just given 
us a Striking illustration of that ignorance in the case of the Eng- 
lish Bible. ‘Not long ago,’ he says, ‘to recall an extreme case, 
not one of forty students under my instruction could quite place 
Judas Iscariot; and a venerable colleague of mine discovered a 
Jew among the seniors who had never heard of Moses.’ We have 
had much other testimony to similar effect of late years, and it 
seems fairly evident that the Bible, which is perhaps the greatest 
single source of liberal culture for English readers, has become a 
sealed book to a large fraction of the present generation. The 
Greek and Latin classics are in like case, and the best part of Eng- 
lish literature is fast growing unintelligible even to those of our 
young readers who have enjoyed what are euphemistically called 
educational advantages. Upon this point we may quote Prof, 
Grant Showerman, of Wisconisn, who informs us of students who 
have told him that — 
“«The Centaurs and Chimzras were German tribes conquered by 
Augustus, called Dolabella the goddess of peace, Aristides the 
goddess of the “chace,” Andromache a Greek hero at Troy, Asty- 
anax an island “somewhere in the Mediterranean,” and defined 
“Soractus” as an intimate friend of Horace to whom he expounded 
the carpe diem idea, According to one of them, “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress ” was “one of the sources of New-England history.” A single 
set of examination-papers yielded the edifying information that 
Penelope was the Muse of history, the wife of Achilles, the Trojan 
Helen stolen by Agamemnon, the goddess of wine, mirth, and the 
like, the mother of Proserpine, one of the Muses who presided 
over lyric poetry, and a kind of wine-jar.’” 


he had never heard of ‘Sheats and Kelley. 
more evidence in support of his contention. 


The responsibility for this state of things can not wholly be 


fixt upon the colleges, the writer goes on to say. That, he thinks, 


would be “unjust.” Further, in his own words: 


“They do about the best they can with the plastic material placed 
in their hands for molding, and should rest under no severer indict- 
ment than that of fostering a confused sense of values, and con- 
ducting an educational scheme in which there are far too many 
loose ends. The lower schools come in for some share of the cen- 
sure, and the parents for some further share. But the evil must 
in large measure be ascribed to the general conditions of American 
life, to the ideals which are in the air, to the prevailing incentive 
of commercialism, and to the countless influences that encourage 
the frivolous dispositions of the young and discourage the develop- 








Against the pressure of the spirit- 


offered by the school or the college. The young man joins in the 
game, and plays it with zest, but the cards are stacked against him, 
and he loses steadily without discovering the reason until it is 
too late for him to recoup. The moral of it all seems to be that 
our modern society has thought to relieve itself of educational 
responsibility by multiplying the mere machinery of education, 
forgetting the all-important fact that the ordering of the daily life, 
most of which is spent perforce outside of academic walls, is the 
controlling factor in the shaping of intellect and character alike.” 





DANTE’S GALLANTRY 


bi HE Poet Laureate of England urges us to return to a reading 

of the poets, because “they have a nobler conception of 
woman and of life than the novelists.” Their teaching, he thinks, 
harmonizes with the conduct of the best women. No poet, he as- 
serts, “has extolled and glorified a woman as Dante did Beatrice,” 
“but Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, Scott, Byron, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Tennyson could all be shown, by apposite illus- 
tration, to leave on the mind a conception of woman as a being 
tender, devoted, faithful, helpful, ‘sweet and serviceable.’” Dante, 
being the prime gallant of the whole race of poets, shows his poet’s 
ideals of what women should be and often are, “not only by what 


he extols, but by what he condemns,” says Mr. Austin in the June 


Fortnightly Review. The subject is further treated in'thi8 way : 
“Dante, poet-like, is sparing and reserved. Most—indeed, 


nearly all—of the persons whom he indicates by name as being 
eternally punished in the Circles of the Inferno are men; part)y, 
perhaps, because Dante, who, it must be owned, would have been 
loved by Dr. Johnson as a good hater, had politica) and other 
scores of the kind to settle with those he describes as having a 
perpetual lease in the lower regions, but in part, also, because he 
could not bring himself to write harshly of any woman he had 
known. But to a few notorious female rebels against what he 
deemed womanly character and conduct, and who had lived many 
hundred years before his day, he is pitilessly severe. Jt would be 
difficult to quote lines from any poet more so than those in which 
he describes Semiramis as among those whom 

Nulla speranzi gli conforta mai. 

{Hope no longer comforts.] 


She has not even hope to fall back on as a mitigation of her end- 


less torments. . . . She was so steeped in wickedness that she 
promulgated laws permitting others to act as she herself did, in 


order to annul the stigma that would otherwise have been attache4 
toher, He is a little hard and unjust to Dido, whom Virgil treats 


with such exquisite tenderness, in naming her along with ‘lustful 
Cleopatra’ in the same passage. To Helen he is more indulgent, 


in words at least, content with saying that she was the guilty cause 
of dire events, ‘per cud Canto reo tempo sé volse’ (through whom 


such disasters were brought about]; but she does not escape end- 
less expiation, Some of my readers will remember how much 


more damning of her conduct is Virgil in the Sixth Book of the 
‘@ineid,’ where Priam represents her as giving the signal to the 


Greeks to enter Troy, and having concealed his sword, that he 
may fall a helpless victim to the vengeance of Paris, whom the fair 


wanton wished to propitiate in the hour of her lord’s triumph.” 


Mr. Austin turns next to “ Dante’s attitude toward Francesca da 


Rimini, in the most beautiful passage, it seems to me, in the whole 


range of narrative poetry.” We read: 


“Many, I am sure, know it by heart, and have thereby fortified 
themselves against the modern less refined treatment of it even by 
men aspiring to be regarded as poets. Often as one has repeated 
it to oneself, one has never felt that Dante had for Francesca 
any harsher feeling than sympathetic compassion. He casts 
around her the halo of the purest sentiment; he brings music of 
matchless verbal sweetness to the description of the hour, the place, 
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the circumstances of her disinterested and unselfish surrender. 
The very lines in which he leads up to her pathetic story, lines in 
which his feeling concerning frail and hapless love seems to be 
purposely exprest in general and wide-embracing language, are in 
themselves significant to those who observe their meaning. He 
says that when he heard Virgil name the numerous knights and 
fair dames who were suffering from having subordinated prudence 
to impulse, he only felt troubled for them and bewildered. 
PietA mi vinse, e fu quasi smarrito. 
(Pity overcame me, and I felt as one dazed. J 

“The first thing he notices in Francesca and her lover is their 
buoyancy in the air, as tho they were the finest and most tenuous 
of spirits; and when he says to Virgil that he would fain have 

















Photograph by Alice Boughton, 


PAMELA COLMAN SMITH 


In the costume in which she tells Jamaica folk-tales, collected by 
herself during a residence on that island. 


speech with them, the reply is that he has only to appeai to them 
by the love that still moves them, and they will draw nigh to him. 
Then follows that lovely simile of doves tloating to call, and 
Francesca’s recognition of Dante with the words : 

O anima grazioso e benigno ! 

[O soul gracious and benign !] 
who is sure to have pity on her hapless doom. When Francesca 
pauses in her narrative, and Dante bows his head for sorrow, 
Virgil shows what is his own feeling by the brief question addrest 
to Dante, ‘What think you ?’ 
emotion : 


Dante replies in a voice broken by 


. « « Oaasso % 
Quanti dolci pensier, quanto disio 


Mend costoro al doloroso passo! 


What sweet thoughts, what desires 
Brought him to this dolorous pass ! J 
and, turning to Francesca, he says that her fate fills his eyes with 
tears and his heart with anguish. Encouraged by the poet’s sym- 
pathy, she tells him what happened, ‘a/ tempo de’ dolci sospiri,’ 
in the season of sweet sighs, in itself a preliminary and melodious 
appeal for indulgence, and that he must be patient with her if she 
tells her tale, sobbing as she speaks. Torn between sweet re- 
membrance and regret, she can not refrain from recalling 
. il disiato riso, 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
(The desired smile, 
To be kissed by such a lover,) 
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or intimating with supreme delicacy what ensued in the final line 
of her narrative: 
Quel giorno pit non vi leggemmo avante. 
(That day we read within the book no more.] 

The story she had been reading with Paolo Malatesta of Lanceler 
and Guinevere fell from their hands, and that day they read no 
further on. And Dante? All he says is that he felt like to die for 
grief, and fell to the ground even as a dead body falls. From the 
first line to the last he utters no word of blame or reproach. He 
would not have been a poet had he done so,” 


MYSTICS WHO SEE BY MUSIC 


M USIC is a key that unlocks the door to a beautiful country, 

Says an artist whose pictures, inspired by music, are viene: 
duced in the current Strand Jlagasine (New York). Composers 
are in some Cases reputed to have distinct pictures in mind when 
setting themselves to create a work. “Schumann saw children at 
play in an embowered wood, dancing merrily until, lo! the sudden 
advent of a satyr sent them shrieking to their homes.” It is not 
often, as the writer of the article goes on to point out, that the 
power to delineate goes along with the sharp visions of the seer; 
but this happens in the case of Miss Pamela Colman Smith. What 
she sees under the influence of music is explained in her own 
words as “not conscious j)lustrations of the name given to a piece 
of music, but just what I see when J hear music —thoughts loosened 
and set free by the spell of sound.” The writer in the July S¢7@nd, 
who remains anonymous, gives the pen over to Miss Colman 
Smith fora time, who further explains what comes to her with 


the accompaniment of musical sound : 


“When | take a brush in hand and the music begins, it is like 
unlocking the door into a beautiful country. There, stretched far 
away, are plains and mountains and the billowy sea, and as the 
music forms a net of sound the people who dwell there enter the 
scene; tall, slow-moving, stately queens, with jeweled crowns and 
garments gay or sad, who walk on mountain-tops or stand beside 
the shore, watching the water-people. These water-folk are pas- 
sionless, and sway or fall with little heed of time; they toss the 
spray and, bending down, dive headlong through the deep. 

“There are the dwellers, too, of the great plain, who sit and 
brood, made of stone and motionless; the trees, which slumber 
till some elf goes by with magic spear and wakes the green to )ife ; 
towers, white and tall, standing against the darkening sky— 

Those tall white towers that one sees afar, 


Topping the mountain crests like crowns of snow. 
Their silence hangs so heavy in the air 
That thoughts are stifled. 


“ 


Then huddling crowds, who carry spears, hasten across the 
changing scene. Sunsets fade from rose to gray, and clouds scud 
across the sky. 

“For a long time the land I saw when hearing Beethoven was 
unpeopled; hills, plains, ruined towers, churches by the sea. 
After a time I saw far off alittle company of spearmen ride away 
across the plain. But now the clanging sea is strong with the salt 
of the lashing spray and full of elemental life; the riders of the 
waves, the Queen of Tides, who carries in her hand the pearl-like 
moon, and bubbles gleaming on the inky wave. 

“Often when hearing Bach | hear bells ringing in the sky, rung 
by whirling cords held in the hands of maidens drest in brown. 
There is a rare freshness in the air, like morning on a mountain- 
top, with opal-colored mists that chase each other fast across the 
scene. 

“Chopin brings night; gardens where mystery and dread lurk 
under every bush, but joy and passion throb within the air, and 
the cold moon bewitches all the scene. There is a garden that I 
often see, with moonlight glistening on the vine-Jeaves, and droop- 
ing roses with pale petals fluttering down, tall, misty trees and 
purple sky, and lovers wandering there. 

“A drawing of that garden I have shown to several people and 
asked them if they could play the music that I heard when I drew 
it. They have all, without any hesitation, played the same. 1 do 
not know the name, but—well, I know the music of that place.” 


Yhese experiences of Miss Colman Smith are compared with 
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those of some others whose visions are conveyed in words instead 
of by means of the pencil. To Meissonier, the French painter, 
music conjured up Jandscape. Beethoven’s Symphony in A always 


showed him “a Greek landscape smiling in the sunlight with clear 
water over which dragon-flies hover, where nymphs bathe hand in 
hand.” Heine tells us that as he listened to music “the world 
around would disappear. and in its place strange fantom forms, 
mystic scenes, and figures born of melody would glide before 
his rapturous vision.” ‘The writer quotes these words of Heine 
descriptive of Paganini’s playing : 

“As for me, you already know my musical second-sight, my 
gift of seeing at each tone a figure equivalent to the sound, and so 
Paganini, with each stroke of the bow, brought visible forms and 
situations before my eyes; he told me in melodious hieroglyphics 
al} kinds of brilliant tales; he, as it were, made a magic Jantern 
play its colored antics before me, he himself being chief actor. 
At the first stroke of the bow the stage scenery around him had 
changed ; he suddenly stood with his music-desk in a cheerful 
room, decorated ina gay irregular way after the Pompadour style ; 
everywhere little mirrors, gilded Cupids, Chinese porcelain, a de- 
lightful chaos of ribbons, garlands of flowers, white gloves, torn 
lace, false pearls, diadems of gold-leaf and spangles 





such tinsel 
as one finds in the room of a prima donna. Paganini’s outward 
appearance had also changed, and certainly most advantageously ; 
he wore short breeches of lily-colored satin, a white waistcoat em- 
broidered with silver, and a coat of bright blue velvet with gold 
buttons; the hair in little carefully curled locks bordered his face, 
which was young and rosy, and gleamed with sweet tenderness as 
he ogled the pretty young lady who stood near him at the music- 
desk while he played the violin,” 

At other times when Paganini began to play, according to the 
writer who paraphrases Heine, a gloom came before the listener’s 
eyes. The sounds were not transformed into bright forms and 
colors; the master’s form was clothed in gloomy shades, out of 
the darkness of which his music moaned in the most piercing tones 
of lamentation. Only at times when a little lamp that hung 
above cast its sorrowful light over him, could Heine catch a 
glimpse of his pale countenance, on which the youth was not yet 


extinguished. 











A LEAF FROM THE ARTIST’S SKET CH-BOOK, 


This sketch was suggested by Beethoven’s “ Leonore” overture 
(No. 1), This composer evokes visions of “ tall, slow-moving, stately 
queens, with jeweled crowns and garments gay or sad who walk on 
mountain-tops or stand beside the shore.” 























CONCERTO IN A MINOR, “CASTLE OF PAIN ?—-SCHUMANN. 


When hearing this concerto the artist sees a castle, grim and soli- 


tary, and peopled with despairing human souls. She calls it the 
“ Castle of Pain,” 


GROWING FINANCIAL REWARDS OF 
AUTHORSHIP 


N English writer, in trying to interpret to the French sume 

of the financial aspects of literature in England, says that 
critics are too severe with authors who have not yet arrived, and 
too indulgent to the authors whose reputation is established. The 
implication is that since the English spend so much on literature, 


a new purveyor is bound by severe trial to prove his worth to the 
expenditure he causes. This writer, Mr. Arnold Bennett, pub- 
lishes his views in the Wlercure de France, and an abstract of his 
article is given in 7he Review of Reviews for Australasia 
(Melbourne), We read: 


“The appearance of an English newspaper is a proof that the 
English people are interested in literature, and as.a further proof 
of this interest we have two other phenomena of the book-market 
namely, the high price of new works and the low price of reprints 
of classical or popular authors. Whatever may be the quality of 
the Englishman’s taste, he does not hesitate to pay generously for 
the things which flatter this taste; and as his first desire is to be 
moved, interested, and instructed, rather than amused, he will pay 
extravagantly for works of sport and adventure and biography. 

“The circulating-libraries chiefly make the high prices possible. 
The 7imes Book Club, it is stated, has over 80,000 subscribers. 
Of a popular novel by Mr. Hall Caine, Miss Corelli, or Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, Mudie’s alone will buy in advance 12,000 copies to 
send to their subscribers on the day of publication. According to 
an approximate calculation, Mudie’s, to satisfy its clientéle, would 
also be obliged to purchase over £3,000 worth of copies of the 
‘Letters of Queen Victoria,’ published at an absurdly high price. 
Thus it will be seen how the circulating-libraries have the tendency 
to make books dear. 

“The tolerant benevolence which the British public shows toward 
the high prices of new books is less surprizing perhaps than the 
competition among British publishers to reduce the price of old 
works : and the most remarkable feature in the book-market to-day 
is the activity with which cheap editions of all kinds of books 
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imaginable are being multiplied. Even foreign literature is in- 
cluded, and inthe first rank stands Montaigne, the English editions 
of whose essays are more numerous than are the French. Nearly 
all publishers and English authors have by experience come to the 
conclusion that cheap editions educate the taste and encourage the 
reader to buy new books at a relatively high price. In France 
the opinion seems to be that the sale of the new novel has been 
compromised and hindered by the reprints at ninety-six centimes.” 


The author is said to enjoy a 50-per-cent. higher financial re- 
ward than he did fifteen years ago, and this is largely credited to 
the activities of the literary agent. “Nineteen-twentieths of all the 
literary affairs of London are, it is estimated, transacted by six 
literary agents, with admirable results for everybody.” Mr. Ben- 
nett gives some particulars of prices paid to popular novelists by 
one or two popular magazines : 


“The Strand and Blackwood, he says, will pay as much as £3 


to £5 per 1,000 words, while second-rate magazines pay a minimum 
rate of two guineas per 1,000 words. As to the maximum—but 
there is no maximum in this plutocratic world, and the novelists, 
instead of being paid by the thousand words, are paid by the word. 
When R. L. Stevenson died (in 1894) his rate stood at 6d. a word, 
but to-day this would not beconsidered extraordinary. Pearson's 
Magazine paid Mr. Kipling a shilling a word for ‘Captains 
Courageous,’ and for the last series of ‘Sherlock Holmes’ stories 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle received £750 a story, which is equivalent 
to about 3s. a word, or 30s. a‘line. Zhe Strand Magazine, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bennett, pays Mr. {H. G. Wells something like 


£33 per 1,000 words, and Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to receive 
over £10,000 for 100,000 words from American magazines,” 


JAPANESE ART AND LIFE 


HE art of no country reflects so truly the life of its people as 
does the Japanese. And the racial idiosyncrasies of Japa- 

nese civilization must be studied if we seek an interpretation of the 
unique qualities of Japanese art. So writes Mr. J. Ingram Bryan, 
professor in the Imperial College of Nagasaki. If the Western 
mind finds the art of the Japanese lacking in “the note of univer- 
sality which characterizes the noblest esthetic achievements of the 
world’s great masters,” the reason is to be found in the fact that 


“for centuries the mind of the nation has not been permitted to fol- 


low the bent of nature and taste in matters of thought, but has 
been compelled to think along certain lines and within prescribed 
limits.” For ten centuries in feuda] Japan, “multitudinous laws, 
rigidly enforced, were brought to bear on the minutest details of 
life ; and the development of personal taste had to be under the 
prescribed conditions. . . . The vision of the individual was nar- 
rowed, by unalterable custom, to the petty sphere deemed appro- 
priate to his profession and social standing.” In Zhe Adéany 


Review (London, June) Professor Bryan develops the consequences 
of this traditionalism in the sphere of art and literature. Thus: 


“Personal ambition being restricted, the sphere of the esthetic 
faculty was limited to the point of least resistance. The mind of 
the nation was obliged to seek solace from the monotony of exist- 
ence, either in amusement or study. The policy of the Tokagawa 
shoguns left the mind free only in the direction of literature and 
painting ; and it was in these two directions that represt personality 
found means to utter itself, and fancy became creative. 

“Following the line of least resistance, esthetic taste turned its 
attention mainly to the interests of every-day life. The artist 
found his themes among the incidents that might be watched from 
a window or studied ina garden. He portrayed the familiar as- 
pects of nature in her various moods and seasons ; trees and ‘low- 
ers, birds and fishes, reptiles real and imaginary, insects and the 
ways of them; all kinds of small details, delicate trifles, and amu- 
sing curiosities: any bit of impersonal fancy that revealed no trace 
of desire to take liberties with authority, or tamper with the mora!s 
of the nation. 

“Subsequently, under the influence of Buddhism, Japanese art 
became ascetic, as we)]) as dainty and tiny, in its choice of theme. 
The masterpieces of faience and other ceramic wares, kakemono 
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and works in ivory, that have come down to us, invariably incul- 
cate seclusion, simplicity, and restfulness of life. The truly culti- 
vated taste of the time loved to gaze at the moon from some lonely 
spot in the mountains, where, in a hut with a solitary companion, 
the artist was content to live on vegetables, nuts, and water. Thus 
Japanese art, indifferent to the industry and progress of real life, 
became devoted to leisure; till its hermit-like, star-gazing influ- 
ence chilled the heart of the nation, leaving it polished, but cold, 
and lacking the sublime aspiration of universal man, 

“Tt was during the Tokagawa period, too, that the race-genius 
of Japan brought forth most of that queer bric-a-brac that still 
forms the delight of Western curio-hunters and travelers generally, 
The painter was left free to revel in his fairy pictures, the ivory 
carver in his exquisite grotesqueries, and the decorator in his 
miracles of Liliputian art in metal, enamel, and lacquer of gold. 
It was then, too, that the arts assumed that inexpensive form which 
placed esthetic gratification within reach of the common people. 
Tho the vision was narrow, it was beautiful, and it was shared by 
all. As in the cities of ancient Greece, so in the remote towns of 
old Japan, artistic form, which is always a power for culture, be- 
gan to display itself in every household utensil—candlesticks, 
lamps, kettles, trays, lanterns—until even the most trifling object 
was, in respect of design, a piece of art revealing a sense of beauty 
and fitness unknown to the cheap production of the West. 

“Then it was that a sense of beauty spread out everywhere into 
common life; until love of art became the national characteristic 
that it still is. The possession and enjoyment of art ceased to be 
the right of the upper classes. The spirit of estheticism began to 
pervade all departments of life. The art of illustration, producing 
those wonderful color prints that still delight the eyes of the con- 
noisseur and the wealthy dilettante, was freely developed, and lit- 
erature in the shape of cheap popular fiction became possible ; 


while a popular enjoyment of culture and social refinement charac- 
terized the age.” 


OUR GERMAN CHAMPION—Prof. Alois Brand] sticks to his 
guns in defense of his assertion that “the average educated Ameri- 
can speaks English as well and as purely as the educated English- 
man himself.” English pedagogs have accused him of joking. 
But he retorts in the columns of the London Standard that he was 
by no means joking. The inferiority of the English, where such 


inferiority exists, he thinks, is due to the “exclusive cultivation of 
the classical languages” and the custom of holding written exami- 
nations in the cases of modern languages where pronunciation 


ought to be an essential consideration. He declares: 


“ America is far and away ahead of England in the cultivation 
of the mother language, as, indeed, of all modern languages. At 
Harvard the study of English is represented by a staff of nineteen 
members, which deals with it in its most various aspects, Phila- 
delphia has a magnificent school of German; the writings and 
scholars it has produced are already making their influence felt at 
our universities in Germany. America, moreover, unlike Eng- 
land, properly appoints the teachers thus educated to the positions 
for which they have qualified, making them, and not classical 
students, their instructors of modern languages in the secondary 
schools. 

“With all this strict and comprehensive training in modern Jan- 
guages, and particularly in English, is it any wonder that the nasal 
sounds and vulgarities of the educated American’s phrasing be- 
gin to disappear? Two years ago I went to America completely 
under the influence of the English prejudice against American pro- 
nunciation. I returned filled only with admiration for the work 
done in America, and the progress achieved by Americans through- 
out the whole of this important field. When a young American 
university man who has graduated in English comes to Berlin, I 
can, quite without misgivings, entrust him with an English con- 
vesation course in my English seminary. The ‘B.A.’ from the 
northern parts of England, on the other hand, suffers, as often as 
not, from the vitiating influence of dialect. These are some of the 
reasons why we feel the heartiest satisfaction that the principals 
of the American schools show alacrity in receiving our headmas- 
ters in embryo. Next autumn the first contingent wil) cross the 
Atlantic. They will carry with them, from Germany to America, 
pa)m-branches of friendship and international good-will.” 
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A condensed statement and explanation for every- 


body of the discoveries of Chittenden, Fletcher, and 


others. 16mo, pp. 200. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $0.75 net. 


Bruce, H. Addington. The Riddle of Personality, 
rz2mo. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 1908. 


Mr. Bruce’s volume will be found serv- 
iceable to those who have felt a newly 
awakened interest in mysteries of human 
personality and the phases of speculation 
that have associated themselves with the 
effort to probe the soul of man. The 
author aims to covera wide field, and does 
so with vividness and brevity. Beginning 
with the earlier manifestations of spiritism, 
mesmerism, and kindred phenomena, the 
ground is cleared for the real purpose of 
the work—an examination of the discoveries 
made as to the nature of the subliminal 
self. In this field, quite naturally, frequent 
recourse is made to the literature of the 
Society for Psychical Research for interest- 
ing testimony. There is also a survey of 
the two French schools of hypnotic thera- 
peutics, together with an account of the 
brilliant work accomplished by Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince and Prof. Boris Sidis in Amer- 
ica. Such work concerns the question 
of the physical well-being of man and does 
not push into the farther realms where 
lie the vexed question of the evidences 
of the survival of physical death. Taking 
all the evidence that has been collected 
and tested by competent witnesses, it 
would naturally seem that spirit com- 
munication has been definitely proved 
and that therefore we know for certain 
that human personality survives the 
death of the body—unless, and here the 
author for the first time takes the field of 
independent speculation, there may — be 
‘some other hypothesis, devoid of super- 
natural implications, which wili account 
for the phenomena in question’”’ Such a 
hypothesis is that of telepathic communi- 
cation, sufficient, so the writer thinks, to 
account not only for the transference of 
thoughts between the living but also in 
cases where the dead are involved. In 


H. ADDINGTON BRUCE. 


A GUIDE 


EDWARD §S, CURTIS. 


his own words, ‘‘it is his conviction that 
whenever an apparition is seen, or a ghostly 
voice or sound heard (always excepting, 
of course, the effects of illusion pure and 
simple), we have to do with telepathic 
hallucination proceeding not from the 
dead but from the living, if, it may be, 
the living about to be numbered with the 
dead.’”’ It is the writer’s conviction that 
once the psychologists, as a body, seriously 
attack the problem of apparitions and 
auditions, the case for telepathy as against 
spiritism will be definitely proved. 


Chambers, Robert W. Some Ladies in Haste. 
Tiiustrated. 12mo0, PP. 242. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50 


abides Gabriei. Montaigne and Education 


of the Judgment. Translated by J. E. Manson. 
Frontispiece. 12m10, pp. ix-139. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $0.90 net. 


Corbin, John. Which College for the Boy? 
Leading Types in American Education. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 273. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50 net. 


Crawford, F. Marion. The Primadonna. A 
Sequel to Fair Margaret. Frontispiece. 12mo, 


pp. 395. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Curtis, Edward S. (Author, illustrator, and 
publisher). The North American Indian. Being a 


series of volumes picturing and describing the In- 
dians of the United States and Alaska. Edited by 
Frederick Webb Hodge. Foreword by Theodore 


Roosevelt. Field research conducted under the 
atronage oO Pierpont Morgan. 20 volumes, 
arge quarto. Half crusht levant. Volumes 1 and 


2 now ready, with two large portfolios of photo- 
gravures. New York: Publication office, 437 Fifth 


Ave. Price, for each set of 20 volumes, $3,000, 
This is perhaps the most notable work 
in point of typography and illustrative 
splendor that has been published in this 
country for many years. The figures 
$3,000, given in the above title entry as 
the price of a complete set, are not a typo- 
graphical error, but the real facts in the 
case. Inasmuch as five hundred sets are 
offered, it may be seen that the gross in- 
come from sales should be about $1,500,- 
ooo. In more ways than one Mr. Curtis’s 
work recalls Audubon’s monumental 
‘Birds of America.’’ It is not unlike that 
famous work in the splendor of its manu- 
facture, the authenticity and historical 
value of its illustrations, or in the meth- 
ods employed in the collection of the ma- 
terial. During fifteen years of work in the 
field Mr. Curtis and his associates have 
traveled a sufficient number of miles to 
have encircled the globe twenty times. 
What is more to the point is the fact 
that this undertaking is the fruit of fine 
scholarship and research. Mr. Curtis has 
been engaged on it for a long series of years. 
As to its value ample testi-monials have 
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already been received from Mr. Leupp, 
our Indian commissioner, from men in au- 
thority at the Smithsonian Institution, and 
from President Roosevelt. Thus fortified 
as to Mr. Curtis’s qualifications, the reader 
will approach these volumes without mis- 
givings as to whether as much attention 
has been bestowed upon the text as upon 
the typography, paper, presswork, and 
binding. 

When the twenty volumes shall have 
been completed, the number of full-page 
photogravures will have reached about 
fifteen hundred, many of which will be 
hand-colored. There will be in addition 
a companion folio for each volume, much 
larger in size than the volumes themselves, 
and in each of these will be enclosed 
thirty-six photogravures. It is estimated 
that the entire work will contain about 
2,200 plates illustrative of Indian life and 
customs. The aim is to present ‘‘a de- 
scriptive and illustrative treatment of 
all the Indians of the United Stdtes and 
Alaska who still retain, to a considerable 
degree, their primitive customs and be- 
liefs.” Each volume will be devoted to 
one tribe or group of tribes, which, in a 
sense, makes each complete in itself, altho 
the volumes are numbered consecutively, 
and sales are made in sets only. Two 
volumes and two portfolios are now 
ready. The plan is to bring out each year 
three volumes, which means that seven 
years will be required for completion. 

The typography of the work has been 
charmingly produced by the University 
Press of Cambridge. We have rarely 
seen in modern books more beautiful 
pages than these. The mouth of Guten- 
berg himself might have been made to 
water by them. The tone of the paper is 
alike admirable, which contributes ma- 
terially to the delightful effect conveyed 
by this noble and lucid type charmingly 
proportioned to the page. Of the photo- 
gravures no words of praise could well be 
an exaggeration. They are admirable in 
every sense, the portraits of Indians, of 
which there are many, being particularly 
notable. 


Deeping, Warwick. Bertrand of Brittany. 12mo, 
pp. 396. New York: Harper & Bros, $1.50. 

Deering, John R. Lee and His Cause; or, The 
Why and the How of the War Between the States. 
Frontispiece. > pp. 183. New York: The 
Neale Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Douglass, John Jordon. The Girdle of the 
Great: A Story of the New South. S\}ustrated. 
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t2mo, pp. 197. New York: Broadway Publishing 


Co. $1.50. 


Doyle, Arthur Conan. Through the Magic Door. 
I2mo, pp. 273. New York The McClure Co. 
$1.25 net. 


Draper, Andrew Sloan. Our Children, Our 
Schools, and Our Industries. 16mo, pp. 133. Syra- 
cuse: C. W. Bardeen. 


Eales, Irving James. M.D. Healthology (Health 
Study). Healthopathy (The Fast Cure, Health 
Treatment). Illustrated. t2mo, pp. 211. Belle- 
ville, Ill.: Irving James Eales. 

Hobart, George V. Dinkelspiel’s Letters to 
Looey. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 190. New York: 
G. W. Dillingham Co. 

Hovey, Richard. To the End of the Trail. 
Edited with Notes by Mrs. Richard Hovey. Frontis- 
piece. 16mo, pp. 148. New York: Duffield & Co. 
$1.25. 


Howe, M. A. De Wolfe.» The Life and Letters of 
George Bancroft. 2 volumes, octavo. — Illustrated. 
pp. 294-364. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Howe’s volumes are largely made up 
of Bancroft’s correspondence, which ap- 
pears to have been preserved with a 
fidelity not so rare in Bancroft’s time as in 
our own. Mr. Howe was embarrassed 
by the richness of his material. The 
result is that for his own pen there was 
only an occasional opportunity for em- 
ployment, but when the opportunity came 
Mr. Howe used his pen with discriminating 
intelligence. The reader will like his con- 
ception of the functions of an author who 
has been confronted with so rich a collec- 
tion of material not his own. It is ob- 
vious that this abundance called for the 
exercise of large patience and much careful 
judgment. 

Bancroft’s life almost spanned the en- 
tire century, at the beginning of which 
he was born. It was not alone a literary 
life, being also the life of a man occupied 
with public affairs. Bancroft in his time 
was Secretary of the Navy and Minister 
to England and Germany. One realizes 
the vast sweep and the early period at 
which he entered the great world, when 
one discovers that among those whom 
Bancroft knew and conversed with on 
personal terms were not only men who 
were among the founders of our Govern- 
ment, including John Adams, but noted 
European celebrities of the early part of 
the last century, among them Goethe, 
Byron, Humboldt, Cuvier, Pauline Bona- 
parte, and Guiccioli. 

Bancroft, after a_ brilliant Harvard 
career, at the instigation of and apparently 
with direct pecuniary aid from President 
Kirkland, went to Germany as a student. 
This experience made possible his meetings 
with these noted Europeans. It was 
while a student at Gd6ttingen that he 
acquired an accomplishment which re- 
mained with him, and was constantly 
exercised, to the end of his life—that of 
horseback-riding, being taught by a pro- 
fessional person, who insisted that he should 
ride without stirrups. 

Among the letters, not the least interest- 
ing is one from Bancroft’s mother, written 





in 1828, beginning: ‘‘Sometimes [ wonder 
how your father ever could have thought 
of a young girl like me for his wife—one 
who was almost a child of nature—un- 





fortunate in being bred without the least 
culture of the mind.’’ This letter, as 
printed in part, fills four pages, and is a 
charming revelation of an interesting and 
efficient, tho uneducated, person. The 
mother describes herself as one who 


‘found delight in reading blank virce”’ 
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(sic) and as having been called ‘‘a pretty 
little black-eyed [ndian.” 

Bancroft in his later years was well-to- 
do, his fortune having been derived in 
part from his writings, but another part 
apparently from some other source. In 
collecting material for his history, he had 
been able to expend a sum which he 
estimated at about $75,000. He was 
notably prudent in business matters, 
always husbanding his_ resources, but, 
when Emerson’s house was destroyed by 
fire, Bancroft was among those who 
assisted in rebuilding it,. he contributing 
for that purpose $1,000. It appears from 
these volumes that Bancroft’s kindness 
to Hawthorne while Secretary of the 
Navy, in making him Surveyor of Customs 
at Salem, was due to the initiative of 
Charles Sumner, who wrote as follows on 
the subject to Bancrofi’s wife in 1846: 


‘‘T have heard to-day of the poverty of 
Hawthorne. He is very poor indeed. 
He has already broken up the humble 
and inexpensive house which he had 
established in Concord, because it was 
too expensive. You know how simply 
he lived, he lived almost on nothing; but 
even that nothing has gone. Some of 
his savings were loaned to Mr. Ripley of 
Brook Farm, but he is not able to repay 
them; and poor Mr. Hawthorne (that 
sweet, gentle, true nature) has not the 
wherewithal to live. I need not speak 
of his genius to you. He is an ornament 
to the country, nor is there a person of 
any party who would not delight that the 
author of such Goldsmithian prose as he 
writes had received honors from his 
country. I plead for him earnestly.”’ 


These volumes are so rich in quotable 
passages from Bancroft’s own letters that 
we give below an unusual amount of space 
to selections from them: 


“Byron Goethe praised in the highest 
terms, declaring himself one of a large 
party in Germany who admired him 
aboundingly, and seized on and swallowed 
everything that came from him. Of 
Southey he knew nothing; of Coleridge 
the name, but had forgotten his works. 
Goethe is somewhat large, tho not very; 
with a marked countenance, a fine clear 
eye, large and very expressive features, 
well-built. He has a sort of dignified 
stiffness which he means should pass for 
genuine dignity. He walks amazingly 
upright. I found him quite in dishabille; 
he had on a surtout, but no waistcoat, a 
ruffled shirt not altogether clean, a cravat, 
like the shirt, fast inclining to dark com- 
plexion, his boots were of quite an ordinary 
cut. He received me in the garden.”’ 

‘‘T passed through an elegant suite of 
apartments into the private room of the 
Princess [Pauline Bonaparte], who received 
me with the utmost kindness. There 
was a grace and ease in her manners which 
were delightful, kind but not familiar, 
attentive but yet dignified. She has a 
more elegant suavity of manners than I 
remember to have seen in any woman of 
rank to whom I[ have been presented. I 
was shown her diamonds and_ precious 
stones—a most splendid sight—and then 
taken into the room where the Princess 
entertained her company. 1 admired the 
amiable manner in which she paid atten- 
tion to them all: every lady who entered 
was welcomed with a kind smile and a 
kiss. To one she gave a rose, she sat 
down by another, conversed with another, 
keeping every one amused and putting 
every one at ease. The furniture of the 
room was splendid.” 





[July 4, 


‘*T was astonished to find myself in the 
same room with a most exquisitely beay- 
tiful lady of apparently twenty-five 
[Madame Guiccioli]. She was on the sofa. 
I had the seat nearest her. Lord Byron 
speaks Italian perfectly, the lady With 
the sweetest pronunciation in the world. 
She is of a delicate style of beauty: has a 
fine neck, a lovely complexion, on her 
cheeks the richest vermilion color; a 
fine white forehead, a sweet little mouth 
and graceful nose, good teeth; she is tall 
and her waist beautifully small. Inno- 
cence and repose seem the leading ex- 
pressions of her countenance. Her smile 
is heavenly, her dark eyes have a calm and 
gentle expression, and tho I have seen 
more splendid beauty, I have seldom seen 
any that produced on me a pleasanter 
impression.”’ 

‘‘Macaulay is the most extraordinary 
man of them ail. He rises in my estimate 
(a cold word for what I mean) every time 
I see him; for his foibles show themselves 
at once, his greatness by degrees; he has 
the most nearly universal knowledge of 
any man I ever met; and his memory is 
as much disciplined to accuracy as the 
extent of his reading is boundless. I have 
met him in all sorts of companies, and 
everywhere he is the oracle of all present. 
Among churchmen he shows more knowl- 
edge of ecclesiastics than all the bishops; 
he will go ahead of Milman and keep in 
advance in quoting the fathers of the 
Church and even Latin authors; and 
when Hallam falters about a letter of 
Pliny he will gives its date and tenor, and 
perhaps begin to quote it word for word. 
I think him, what is so rare, greater than 
his books.” 

‘*Bismarck spoke English with knowl- 
edge and very great choice of expression, 
but not with perfect fluency. He is by 
nature vehement and can be irritable and 
impatient. He is nothing of an orator. 
He spoke not without hesitation, moving 
his body backward and forward, holding 
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ELCH’S GRAPE JUICE is not a med- 
. icine or a preparation. It is just the 

pure juice of choice, full-ripe Con- 
cord grapes transferred from the clusters to 
the bottle without preservatives or coloring 
matter. 


Its purity and freedom from adulteration 
make it safe; its natural tonic properties 
stimulate the system and its mild acid 
flavor quenches the thirst. 








4 A little satisfies, but a quantity does no 
harm. On draught at fountains; in bottles 
at groceries and drug stores. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep Welch’s, send $3.00 for trial 


dozen pot, express prepaid cast ‘of Om aha. Book- 
let of forty delicious ways of using Welch’s Grape 


Juice, free. Sample 3-oz. bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPEJUICE COMPANY, Westfield, N. Y. 
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Comfort Model H 


eee : C 
and Roa CADI LL A 
Think of the re- 


Endurance 
$2,000 
\Kiability, the years 


of steady, economical 
Service, the genuine, in- 
trinsic motor worth behind 

the name Cadillac; then think 

of these rare qualities combined 

in a car of unsurpassed luxury 
and appointment and you have a 
slight conception of Cadillac Model H. 
. Model H is a joltless, jarless, jerkless, vibrationless, pieasure car, accomplishing with 
its wonderful four-cylinder power plant what many makers seek to do with six cylinders — 


and doing it cheaper, with less weight and infinitely less liability to trouble. Its smooth 
balance and sureness of action bespeak mechanical harmony found in few cars at twice 


the price, enabling the engine not ony to develop its power freely, easily, sitently, but 
to deliver every ounce of it to the ground. 
In congested streets of the city, Model H’s delicate flexibility of contrat is mast anpre- 


ciated; on hill or spurt in touring, its tremendous power surprises you. Asuperior car in 
every respect, available at the fstun only because of the manufacturing advantages found 
l 


in the largest automobile establishment in the warld, 


Secure from your dealer a demonstration in Model H ; nothing can bring a deeper con- 
viction of what motor luxury really is. Send for Catalog H 23. 























Prices include pair dash oil Jamps, tail lamp and horn. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich., 7fembers A. L. A. 4. 
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Lung and Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise ever published on the vital 


subject of deep Breathing. Correct and Incorrect Breath- 
ing clearly described with diagrams and illustrations. 


The information given in this book has led thou- 
sands into the correct path to health and strength. 


Over 200,000 already sold. Sent on receipt of 
10c. (stamps or coin). Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, Respiratory Specialist 


13554 Terminal! Building 103 Park Ave., New York 
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a lead-pencil in his hand and Moving jt 
about in both hands, but making “his 
statement clearly and concisely, The 
words hurried out of his mouth very 
fast and seemingly still faster out of his 
mind. He sat down in the midst of a 
whirlwind of approval, but he had no 
rhetoric and no manner. His force wag 
simply that of a vehement statement.” 
‘““As I drove in the Thiergarten, I saw a 
person sitting very erect in the saddle, 
walking his horse and followed by a 
groom. It was Bismarck on horseback, 
not in uniform, wearing a soft slouch hat, 
a rough sort of a citizen’s coat, and 
plainly just from his bed as a sick man. 
His smile when he smiles is inconceivably 
sweet; more than ever to-day from his 
weakness. His greeting was so cordial 
I walked my horse by his side, and so we 
went on for nearly two hours. Then ask- 
ing of me the time he said he would try to 


trot, but did not know if he was strong 
enough to do it, for he must not be late 
for dinner, lest his wife should scold.”’ 


Hughes, Charles Evans, Addresses and Papers 
of, 1906-1908. With an [Introduction by Jacob 


Gould Schurman, Frontispiece, amo, pp, xxxviii- 
289. New York: G. P. Putnam's Soe 


=.se. 
Miunsterberg, Hugo. On the Witness Stand: 


Essays on Psychology and Crime. 12m, pp. 269, 
New York: The McClure Co. $1.50 net. 


Newcomb, Charles B. Principles of Psychic 


Philosophy. amo, , 399, Boston: Loth 
Lee & Shepard Co. eS ” ee 


Palmer, George Herbert. The Life of Alice 


Freeman Palmer. 12mo, pp. 354. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Miffin & Co. $1.50 net. 


Dr. Palmer in writing this book under- 
took a difficult task, but has performed it 
with rare discrimination. The subject of 
it, the celebrated president of Wellesley 
College, for fifteen years was his wife. 
She died at the age of fifty, after a life that 
could scarcely be called eventful. Half 
her years ‘‘were passed in comparative 
poverty’; she held for only nine years 
positions which in any way were con- 
spicuous, she wrote little, she was emi- 
nent in no field of scholarship, and her 
tastes were domestic. But tho born in 
‘San obscure border village,’’ she became 
“the renowned president of an Eastern 
college at twenty-six.’’ President Eliot 
has declared that her career, ‘unmatched 
by that of any other American woman,” 
is ‘‘the best example thus far set before 
American womanhood.”’ 

After her death Dr. Palmer received 
‘“nearly two thousand letters from states- 
men, schoolgirls, clerks, lawyers, teachers, 
country wives, outcasts, millionaires, min- 
isters, men-of-letters—a heterogeneous 
and to me largely unknown company.” 
He was impelled to write the book by three 
reasons, ‘‘affection, first of all.” He 
defines these reasons as ‘‘the insatiability 
of love, the general desire for portraiture, 
the rights of history.” Two brief pas- 
sages will disclose something of the quality 
of his style—the first from the beginning 
of the book, the second from the end: 








“Mrs. Palmer was my_ wife, deeply 
beloved and honored. Whatever per- 


petuates that honor brings me peace. To 
leave the dead wholly dead is rude. Vivid 
creature that she was, she must not be 
forgotten. Something of her may surely 
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be saved, if only I have skill. Perhaps my | 


ateful pen may bring others a portion 
e the bounty I myself received.’ : 

“JT am painfully conscious of my in- 
ability to revitalize so abounding a being. 
The life-blood is gone. A person once 
dead can hardly be made to walk again, 
certainly not by analytical me. The 
qualities we admired in her, taken singly, 


were fortunately not rare. Others possess 


them—possess them often in higher degree. 






The Finest Instrument 
Known to Musical Science 


Only their combination was remarkable. 
In her single person, she harmonized what 
is commonly conflicting. She seemed 
built for bounty and held nothing back. 
Gaily she went forth throughout her too 
few years, scattering happiness up and 
down neglected ways. A faint multitude 
flocked around to share her wisdom, peace, 
hardihood, devoutness, and merriment, 
and more easily afterward accommo- 
dated themselves to their lot. Strength 
continually went forth from her. She 
put on righteousness, and it clothed her, 
and sound judgment was her daily crown. 


Rach eye that saw her blest her, each ear 


that heard her was made glad.” 


Artistically, musically and intrinsically, there 
is no piano equal to the Steinway, For over 


half a century the greatest musical authorities 
have regarded it as the finest instrument known 


to musica) science. 
No other piano so nearly approaches perfec- 
tion in every respect—no other piano possesses 


a tone of such beauty and permanency, of such 
delicacy and such tremendous reserve power, No 


other piano possesses such intrinsic worth—for 
\ the actual market value of a 


PIANO | 


even after years of use, far exceeds that of any other make. 


Dr. Palmer labored under the Simita- 
tions of not having at his command, or at 
Jeast of not feeling at liberty to use, any 
considerable mass of personal material. 
She wrote little, her many speeches were | 
extemporized and seldom reported. He 
has used only a few of her letters and poems, 
All else is his own composition. 

The result is a charming piece of real 
portraiture. What is best about it is 
that the reader constantly feels that 
everything said is true; nothing being 
essentially over-done, nothing withheld. 
We doubt if there exists anywhere in 
biography a more successful piece of 
work, done under limitations so personal, 
intimate, and compelling. It is certain to 
have a wide reading. The wider that 
reading shall be, the better for those who 
participate in it. 

The marvel of the book is that the hus- 


band of its subject should have written it at 
all—should have become so lost in his 


From any point of view — musically or commercially — the 
Steinway is the best piano investment. Steinway value is strik- 


ingly demonstrated in the Miniature Grand at $800, and the 


Vertegrand (an upright) at $550—in ebonized cases. 


Each instrument is the World's Standard for its respective class, and represents 
the highest piano value to be obtained anywhere for every 


dollar expended. 


MINIATURE GRAND 
EZONIZED CAGE 


PRICE, $800 


Steinway Pianos can be bought of any authorized 


Stecnxway dealer at Mew York prices, with cost off 


transportation added. ilustrated catalogue and 


booklets sent on request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 


task, and at the same time kept so well in 
restraint his own emotion. The book is 


otherwise notable for the style in which it 





is written—never rhetorical or ornate, | 107 and 109 East 14th St. New York 
and yet so fine and personal as to possess | ; 
rare distinction and power. The reader Subway Express Station at the Door 





is made constantly to feel how extraor- 


dinary must have been the woman who Schoal of Music "arenas MILITARY INSTITUTE 


: 3 ; ’ oe UY first aim is to Make strong, manly, stocesstn’ 
inspired it. The inspiration her memory - - : Pom 





. - —physically, mentally, morally. College and_ business 
LAGE ET ELE Gi OTT salad Northwestern University } proparetion. | Cnéslanss. aes F- a M., D-D., 
5 P P Y PAS: | 4 University Professional School for the comprehensive | © rincipal, Lieut-Cot. 2. D. Laxpon, Commandant, 
: ‘ study of practical and theoretical music, located in | BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 
7 oe eg Emil. e roe ager og or rer eg -- ietorants moat ye sabgs>,  Coxsain courses knotnde 
welve Lectures delivered in the University o on- | literary studies in College o ibera rts or Academy. 
don. 12mo, pp. 250. New York: The Macmillan | Public School Music and Preparatory Departments. LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMPS 
Co. $1.50 net. Faculty of 25 members. Catalogue upon request. YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


Salisbury, William. The Career of a Journalist P, C. Lutkia, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Ul, | vy writing SCHOOL AGENOY, 526-41 Park Row, New York 
Mlustrated._ 12mo, pp. 529. New York: B. W. 
odge ‘oO. 


Spargo, John. The Common Sense of the Milk 
uestion. Yustrated. r2mo, pp. xiv-351. New 


‘ork: The Macmillan Co, $1.50 net. 















Chicago Musical College 


Founded 1867. College Oe Aci en ROR SER i. Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. 
‘acing the Lake Front Park) 

ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 

SCHOOL OF ACTING—OPERA—SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION— 
MODERN LANGUAGES 

No school of its kind offers such preh ive ad t Has the 

strongest Faculty ever assembled in a College of Musical Learning, 

Investigation will demonstrate the superiority of this institution 

43rd SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 7 
HUGO HEERMANN~— The ‘World-t ene Wi Feoliniat and [nstructor—-will 
M4 CATALOGUE GIVING FULL INFORMATION MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION 


NOTE—Applications for the 45 Free and 150 Par- 
Lt tial Scholarships will be accepted until August 29, 


Weed, Clarence M. Wild Plower Families. 
Illustrated. 1rzmo, pp. 244. Philadelphia: Ja Bs 
Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 


Williams, Jesse Lynch. My Lost Duchess: An 
Idyl of the Town, [llustrated. 1omo, DD. Sit, 
New York: The Century Co. 

Young, J. W. A., and Jackson, (Lambert L, 


Hlementary Algebra. 12mo 8/8 Tork: 
D. Appleton & Co. cP, aie) ROR Rome: 












MRS. FRANCES MARSHALL 


(Wormer)y of the Ve)tin School, New York) 
Boarding and seetnendeaer amairan 1, Kt da ti 
> or e ris, ndergar en, 
imary rf Catermediate and Junior Departments. 


dress Box 68, Briarcliff Manor, for circulars. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Oh, Ye of the Little Loves. { 
By EMERY PorTtte. } 

















Oh, ve of the little loves, ) 
Who give with the spendthrift’s hand, | 

How shall ye ever know, 
/ | And how shall ye understand? | 
How shall ye know the great love, 


And how shall ye understand, 








5) Who waste your hearts on a faithless spring 
; Which ye call the Lotus land? 





{ Oh, ye of the little loves, 


Hiding your faces from pain, 


Send 
for this What do ye give of the God 
For the human that ye gain? 
PL What do ye give of the very God, 
FRE For the human that ye gain? 


Who break the vase of His precious nard, aa ~~. 
> Ss . 
eed We want every man 


And crimson the ground with stain? * ~ - ; 
who wants to spare himself, once nent lp ipechereiaiond C O OR D O 
for all, the trouble of constantly hav- Could ye but lightly guess | L 














Oh, ye of the little loves, — 
The glory by great love won— 


ing to bandage and fix up leaks Could ye but guess so lightly is a place to see things and do things 
‘ a 5 ca en The glory by great love won, under the most favorable conditions. 
in an ordinary garde > . Ye would pierce your breasts with a jealous The mountains afford a constant pan- 





for this free inspection-sample of a Rsisiain ; - . : orama of majestic beauty. 
i aarti tiie al The clear bracing air—scented by pine 
RBENLBAR Oh, ve of the little loves, and fir—whet the desire for healthful act- 
' Who give with the spendthrift’s hand, ivity, and the opportunity is on every hand. 
LONG LIFE y pp y y 


How shall ye ever know 


ee 
And how shall ye understand? Rock Island Lines 
How shall ye know the great love, : : : 
And how chall we simderstand? operate fast, luxurious trains from Chicago, St. 
5 Ve waste You ay a eee Louis, and Kansas City, providing observation, 
e waste your hearts on a faithless spring, library, and compartment cars and every other 
And ye die in a winter-land. detail to make the journey a pleasure in itself. 
—The Craftsman (July) “Under the Turquoise eo our new book, 
eae beautifully illustrated, tells of the delights of a 
Colorado outing, gives a comprehensive list of 
hotels and boarding places, and shows how in- 
expensive a veal vacation 
really is. Send for it to-day. 


YARDEN HOSE 


A whole book on the hose 
subject could not give you 
half the real, clear hose 
facts you can get at a glance 


from this one sample. 














We want you to get this sample—to examine 


it, inside and out—to see for yourself just how 
a hose must be made to be good. Test its 


Jeo 


The Little Fruit Shop. 


































tough, five rubber. Cut it up. Compare it By FLorRENCE WILKINSON. E \ 
with any other hose. Try to tear just one canes ; ‘OC JOHN SEBASTIAN : 
of its four plys of tight strong fabric. Then 7 he little Broadway fruit shop bursts and glows (S{9 q Passenger Traffic Mgr. j 
ou will understand why GREENLEAF hose | | Like a stained-glass window rioting through the gloom MAS) Buin f ie 
I t d why it will pay you to use it in ‘ oom (767 i" 
am and why pay y Of a grim fagade; a garden over seas; NON La Salle Station, Chicago x 
preference to any other. i . aeons a lilt that flow A : 
GREENLEAF Long Life Garden Hose is | | ** °Y'@cUsan lay), a hit that Hows cs 
sold in the best hardware stores at 20c per In chords of dusk-red color; emerald bloom NT & 
foot. If your dealer can’t supply you, we Loved by the nightingale, voice of the voiceless trees, DO: te 
will fill your order direct, express prepaid, and Ripe orchards mellow with innumerable bees SUFFER % 
guarantee satisfaction. y 7 st | FROM y ee 
Only our absolute knowledge that A dark Greek boy counts up with supple hands \ Pi 
GRE. LEAF Hose is tbe best made or. Lucent rotundities—the Bacchic grape | —— eg grag eee 9 : 
mits us to send you the free sample tha ee - . ee <1, which ers the ¢ IrOUug 
ou may prove if fo yourself before you In luscious pyramids, pears like a lute fine linen and prevents you 
uy. Instructions for interesting fests with Most musically curved, nuts from sweet lands from inhaling pollen, dust 


sample. Writetoday. Mention your hard- 


7 Demeter lost, oh, many a sculptured shape! | 
ware dealer’s name. 


Had he his panther skin, the thyrsus, and the flute, 
a - = Lo, a swart faun-god ’mid his votive fruit! 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COQ, 


—Century Magazine (July). 
JEANNETTE, PA. a 


A Pilgrim Songz. 


and other irritating sub- 
stances. Thoroughly tested 
and merit. proved in all 
climates. Made of sterling 


_ silver, light weight, sanitary 
and practically invisible. leanse under faucet 


or drop into boiling water. If you live in a dusty 


climate, work ina dusty place, or use an auto, a 
Comfort Nasal-Filter is an absolute necessity to 


comfort. PRICE $2.00 
UNIVERSAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


430 Globe Bldg. St. Paul, Minnesota 




















By Cuartotte WILson 
Ah, little Inn of Sorrow, | 
What of thy bitter bread? 
What of thy ghostly chambers, | 
So I be shelteréd? 


“Get There” 


at a price to suit 
you direct fora 



















*Tis but for a night, the firelight TAK s [ 
B LA C K That gasps on thy cold hearthstone; Ec TH ( P PE 
MOTOR BUGGY To-morrow my load and the open road Try 1t-At Our Expense- 


Built for country roads, hills and GLY And the far light leading on! 
mud, Engine—10 H. P., 2 cylinders, air cooled 
chain drive rear wheels, double brake. Speed 2to 
25m. per hr.—30 miles on 1 gal, of gasoline. Highest Wh: f thy is 
quality finish, workmanship and materials. Absn- hat of thy blazing cheer, 
lutely safeand reliable. Write for Book No. A- 2 
BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill, 





Ah, little Inn of Fortune, 






affords the coolest, sweetest, beat-fla 
healthiest smoke you ever enjoyed—the trial 
has cost you nothing. Weoffer you a pipe 


Where glad through the pensive evening that is Hot a freak—merely a ‘‘clean 








Thy bright doors beckon clear? smoke for clean people.'’ No poisonous 
Sweet Sleep on th x balsam-pillows, eas pee aaa “caught 
Sweet wine that will thirst assuage— aniheld by absorbentcottonin 4° 











RU RS UNDER ALL CONDITIONS But send me forth o’er the morning earth teiantion chamber. Emoke os 


passes through upper ~ 
of weather and road. Speed from 


a ae RES, AE ee , xe 
Quen Gils ailkea werkoer, Bent Pi Vvevelops Strong for my pilgrimage! channel, which never oy 


mapsneer corren ) 
= 


Ox 
yh?’ select French 




































clogs. ‘Genuine Amber Wy 4 
ber emergenci ; ss bit ie t i & vf > Briar, so)i 
ct rere memereacn Re Rutistr | Ab, distant End of the Journes, Be ene eT strane 
eee one gallon |} What if thou fly my feet? Qetend wet. 
ing outa abdou -4 ay 7 7 ' . . 12, 
K iblinger Bn gasoline. What if thou fade before me Briar, ra bit, 


er 
exactly same as other pipe 


by writing postal to-day In splendor wan and sweet? ens of masatial, 
for free book. No blaw- f Still the mystical city lureth— a ae ee ees rae ae. 
canine erotica 20 ae The quest is the good knight’s part; o Money promptiy returned 
Most dependable car 7 sys if not entirely satisfactory. 
Pree Srom *375 " And the pilgrim wends through the end of the ends Descriptive Booklet free. 
ces SOs © 









ua cording to style of 
body. Write for free book to-day. 


W. H. Kiblinger Co., Dept. 51, Auburn, Indiana — Scribner's Magazine (July). 


Toward a shrine and a Grail in his heart. 


THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., 
666 DeWitt St. Kalamazoo, Mich 


Mane 
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PERSONAL | Oy LIT A eel ken a ae 


The Man Who Carried Stonewall Jackson | 


® Es ee 


off the Field.—Thomas Jefferson Capps, the man 
who drove the ambulance which carried Stonewall 
Jackson, mortally wounded, off the field at Chan- 
cellorsville, is stil) very much alive, and a prosper- 


ous North-Carolina merchant. He has recently} 
j | 


SSSPSII PISS SPS wy 


been correcting some historical errors in connection | 
with the wounding of General Jackson. Through 
an interview in the Richmond Times-Despatch, he 
tells as follows of his part in the tragedy: 

“I remember it just as clearly asif it happened day 
before yestesday. No one who was in the engage- 
ment at Chancellorsville could forget much about 
it. I was standing with my ambulance awaiting 
orders from our regimental surgeon, DOr. James 


McRee, when an officer galloped up to me and said, ao ~ $55 
“Do you see that thicket down by the plank road?’ | 
I said, ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘I wish you would drive over 


there as fast as you can. There are some wounded 
officers that we want to move.’ 

“T told him that I was very sorry that I could not 
do so, for my orders from Dr. McRee were very 
strict, that I should wait where I was until he di- 
rected me to move. The officer reddened and looked 
* at me sternly; but I returned his gaze calmly, by 
which he knew that [ was determined to stand by 
r my orders. He hesitated for a moment, glancing 
over the field, and then he turned to me and said, 
as if he were talking in the greatest confidence, ‘It’s 
General Jackson. He is seriously wounded, and is 
lying over there close to the plank road.’ I an- 
swered, ‘That's enough; I'll go, sir.” My orders 
to stay amounted to nothing then. 

“T hurried over to the plank road and galloped my 
3 horses toward the place indicated. I saw from 
a where I had been standing that things were pretty 
‘s hot down there, but did not know how it really was 
until I got a little way on the road. The air was 
filled with shells and small shot that were searching 
everywhere for the Confederates that were in the 
woods. My horses were wild, but I was only too 
glad they moved so fast. The officer started back 
with me, but his horse reared and refused to go. I 


never expected to come back alive; ] had my duty 


WESTERN ELECTRIC 


Intercommunicating Telephone Sets 


SS SPOS So SSF 


provide the one really satisfactory means of com- 
munication between various parts of a house 


and between house and barn or other detached 
buildings. Western Electric Intercommunicating 


is S<EKISSESSASSSSSIESSS 


a 
AR 
~y Vo 


Sets are extremely simple in operation, reliable 
in service and inexpensive of installation. These 
sets are furnished with either wall or desk type 


instruments and for any required number of stations. 
Western Electric Telephone Apparatus is the 


PASSES POFFO >> 


SESS 


SASSANID 


standard—the sort that is used by the. largest 





Pe Ths Sane erennnae 









to do, tho, and didn’t care. There was no one with y 6) operating companies throughout the United States. 
me. = ‘ 

“In a little while I saw a group of men crouching 4 -A SE Se Oy SEE Se 
beside the road. They were evidently on the look- {se RR reliability. 
out for an ambulance, and raised up and motioned ¥ 

cor > ne . . sap | My ° ° ° 

to me when J drew near. | stopt, and could see | y Write for our Bulletins on intercom- 
General Jackson and another wounded officer, who, | a icati 7 i k Syst for 
I learned, was Colonel Crutchfield, of the general’s | a See See Seer A AN) 
staff, lying side by side in the ditch near the plank NS Residence and Business Use. S PHONES 
road. ¥ 

‘“Was it a ditch?’’ I asked in some surprize. 3 W N 

“Well, no,” hesaid, ‘‘just a place where the ground 
had been dug out in building the road. A surgeon f 277 S. Clinton Street COMPANY 481 West Street 
was with him, and afew other men. Shells and Dept. 533, Chicago Dept. S73, New York 


canister shot were crashing through the woods and 
tearing up the ground all around us. 

“I worked as quickly as I could to get the ambu- 
lance in position, and in a minute or two the officers 
were placed in it, a surgeon jumping in after them. 
Hardly a word was spoken, and, even if there had 
been any conversation, I could not have heard much 
s of it on account of the constant booming of the can- guaranteed. Write to 
y non and the singing of the shells passing by us. It LSI GEORGE TODD, | 
¥ was about dark when we started back; and it was 314 Madison Avenue, - New York | PLYMOUTH ROC 
a solemn thought to me that I had General Jackson | e 
wounded and lying in my ambulance. What would it be worth to you 

“It was a regular army ambulance, being a spring 
: Wagon, strongly built, and covered over with a| To have every footing, bill extension, addition, multi- 
4 rounded hood of canvas. We ran like the wind | plication and division absolutely correct ? 
along the plank road, the canister shot from the To keep your books in constant daily balance and know 
enemy spattering and singing around us. The won- your trial balance is assured—no worry, no overtime ? 
der was the ¢ ras struck time ¢ ‘ : 

s the ambulance was not struck time and To figure inventory and get a true statement of your 


; again; but we escaped with one hole through the business at a saving of one-half the time ? 
< top of the hood, made by a spent ball. We were a 



















Coats-of-Arms and Crests 


Searched and correctly pamted in water- 
colors for framing. Dies for embossing 


stationery provided. Heraldic authority | weeks, 


Sen or S UAB BOOK 
kissing. FR EE 


From eggs 
to squabs 
| in 





Send for our handsome 1908 Free 

Book, telling how to make money 

breeding squabs We were first, 

our birds were largest and out- 

sell all others Our methods 
are widely followed, 


K SQUAB CO., 152 Howard Street, Melrose, Mase. 














> . . 

2 solemn crowd. If there was any talking going on, You cant figure it accurately until you have made 
A I did not hear it. I know I was busy wondering | @ trial of the Comptometer. 

whether we were going to get out or not. One of our customers prevented $25.12 overcharges and a loss of $101.56 undercharges on 

“It was not long before we came to where there | bill extensions in one week! That customer is now using four Comptometers. The same con- 

a had been a bridge which had been burned, and I | dition may be existing in your business. Better investigate! 
had to turn aside into the bed of the stream to get Write for pamphlet and special trial offer. Comptometer sent, express prepaid, on trial to 
a to the other side. It was rocky and rough down | responsible parties in the U. S. or Canada. High class salesmen wanted. 
By there, and I tried my best to drive easily; for I was Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 863 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Hl 
cue 
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Bristles 


You Gan’t 
Vd 1) || 





The bristles of a 
Rubberset Shaving Brush are 
held together in vulcanized 
rubber. You can’t work them 
loose by rubbing them. You can’t soak 
them loose by boiling them. You can’t pull 
them out by force. Men with wiry beards use 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brushes 


because they work in the lather without working out the bristles. 


Men with soft skins use them because of their caressing touch. You 
should use one not only for comfort but economy. ‘They cost no more 
than ordinary kinds. ‘The name on every brush guarantees It. 


At all dealers’ and barbers’, in all styles and sizes, 


95, 50, 75 cents to $6.00. ‘If not at your dealer’s, 


send for booklet from which you may order by mail. 
To the average man we commend the $1.00 brush: 


ftens the beard without rubbing with 
thenand. ‘Doesi’t ary, docsnrt smart, 5 cents a tube at all dealers. 
Send 2c stamp for sample tube containing one month’s supply. 
THE RUBBERSET COMPANY, 
65F erry Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Water Supply 


THE PROBLEM SOLYED 


‘® Strong Arms 


For 10c in stamps or coin ‘tok Tak fee 


I will send as Jong as they last, one of my | cellar. Any pressure up to 
charts showing exercises that will quickly | 601bs. The ideal fire pro- 
build up shoulders, arms, forearms, | tection. Send for Illustrated 
and hands without any apparatus. They | Catalogue “0.” 
are beautifully illustrated withtwenty half- | Let our Engineers figure 
tone cuts. Regular price, 25 cents. | out your needs. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
44 Barker Bidg. 110 West 42d St., N. ¥. City 43 South Market St., Boston. 





{ 
a hotel in Switzerland: 


for Gountry Houses, | 
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THE OXYGEN CLEANSER THAT MEETS ALL DEMANDS 


for prophylactic cleanliness. As powerful as Bichloride of Mercury 1 to 1000, but 
HARMLESS. @ Cuts, wounds, burns, sores and all conditions requiring antiseptic 
treatment come within the scope of its usefulness. { Dioxogen bubbles and foams 
as it cleanses, purifies and makes aseptic; you can see and feel it work. OXYGEN 
is the only active agent in Dioxogen. At druggists everywhere. 

3 THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


eM 
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nett. StS Oe se84 > 
Se Pet oe ae 








CHOOSE YOUR EMBLEM SO THAT YOU CAN TELL YOUR BRUSH 
Emblem on brush is also on the ye//ow 60x which protects and guarantees. Made under American sanitary con- 
ditions; with curved handle, and hole in handle so it can dry on hook in your own place. 
Best bristles trimmed to fit and clean between teeth—the dentists’ battleground. 
By mail or at dealers. Adults’ 35 cents. Youths’ 25 cents. 
Children’s 25 cents. 













Send for 
our free booklet, *‘Tooth Truths” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 





ua. (July 4, 











| thinking of the wounded men. It was then that 
| General Jackson said to me, ‘Driver, drive carefully, 
please.’ I answered, ‘General, I'll do my best, but 
if I hold in my horses, they will be sure to balk.’ 

“‘I had two horses, a bay mare and a sorrel horse, 
and, whenever I tried to hold the sorrel in from g0- 
ing fast, he would invariably balk. However, | did 
the best I could until we got on the smooth 
again. 

“General Jackson seemed to be worried on ac- 
count of Colonel Crutchfield, who was badly wounded 
in the leg. Both of them were lying on their sides 
in the ambulance. 

“When we reached the field hospital, the surgeon 
jumped out and got some stimulants for the wounded 
men. At this time a guard was placed about the 
ambulance, to keep the army from finding out who 
the wounded officers were; and we moved on to the 
corps hospital, about two miles farther in the rear. 
Here the General and Colonel Crutchfield were re- 
| moved to a big bell tent, a hundred yards or go 
from the building used as the main hospital.” 


road 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Fame.—The incumbent of an old church in Wales 
asked a party of Americans to visit his parochial 
school. After a recitation he invited them to ques- 
tion the scholars, and one of the party accepted the 
invitation. ‘‘Little boy,” said he to a rosy-faced 





| lad, ‘‘can you tell me who George Washington was?”’ 


‘Iss, surr,”” was the smiling reply. ‘‘’E was a 
*Merican gen’ral.’’ ‘‘Quite right. And can you tell 
me what George Washington was remarkable for?” 
\‘‘Iss, surr. ’E was remarkable ’cos ’e was a 'Meri- 
can an’ told the trewth.”” The rest was silence.— 
Cassell’s Journal. 





A Mutual Wish.—‘‘I wish I were an ostrich,” 
said Hicks, angrily, as he tried to eat one of his wife’s 
biscuits, but couldn't. 
Mrs. Hicks. 

| Globe. 


“T wish you were,” returned 
“‘I’d get a few feathers for my hat.’’ 





Solitude.—Here is an extract from the prospectus 


““Weissbach is the favorite place of resort for those 
who are fond of solitude. Persons in search of soli- 
cude are, in fact, constantly flocking here from the 
four quarters of the globe.”—Home Herald. 





Looking Ahead.—‘‘'I thought you had money 
enough for your dash to the pole.” 

‘*T have,” replied the arctic explorer. ‘‘It’s the 
expedition for my relief we’re asking funds for now.”’ 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Take a Chance.—'‘Could you give a starving 
woman work?’’ 

“Yes; but I must tell you that we have five chil- 
dren.”’ 

“Thanks. I'll 


Courter-J ournal. 


keep on starving.” —Loutsville 

The Landlord’s Fix.—‘‘I can not live but a week 
longer wizout you!”’ 

‘*Really, Duke? Now how can you fix on a spe- 
cific length of time?’’ 

‘Ze landlord fix on it, miss; not I.”’-—Louwssville 
Courier-Journal. 





And the Last Shall Be First.—‘‘Pa, what is a 
political leader?”’ 

‘*A man who is able to see which way the crowd 
is going, and follows with loud whoops in that direc- 
tion.’’-—Home Herald. 





Not He.-—‘‘The papers are afraid to say anything,”’ 
sneered the first citizen. 

‘*Some people don’t feel that way about it,’’ re- 
plied the other. ‘‘Ever run for office?’’ 

‘‘No; but I wrote a letter roasting some fellows 
that needed roasting, and the paper didn’t print a 
line.” 

‘Did you sign your name?’ ’ 

“Certainly not. D’ye think 1’m a chump?’— 





Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Justice.—A lawyer once asked a mare who had | 
at various times sat on several juries, ‘‘ Who influ- | 
enced you most—the lawyers, the witnesses, or the 
iudge?”’ He expected to get some useful and in- 
teresting information from so inexperienced a jury- 
man. This was the man’s reply: ‘‘I’ll tell yer, sir, 
‘ow I makes up my mind. I'm a plain man, and a 
reasonin’ man, and I ain’t influenced by anything 
the lawyers say, nor by what the witnesses say, no, 
nor by what the judge says. I just looks at the man 
in the docks and I says, ‘If he ain’t done nothing, 
why’s he there?’ And I brings ‘em all in guilty.” 
—~-Christian Register. 


Blowing Some.—Alderman Tracy, of Chicago, 
has a son who was boasting one day of his father’s 
official position. 

‘My father,” he said to a companion, ‘‘is an al- 
derman.”’ 

‘Huh!’ snorted the other boy; ‘‘that’s nothing! 
My father blows the whistle at the mill!”’ 

That settled it—Home Herald. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


June 20.—The Admiralty Court in London de- 
~ cides that the British cruiser Gladiator was to 
blame for the collision with the American liner 


St. Paul. 


June 22.—Fire destroys a great part of the busi- 

~ ness section of Three Rivers, Quebec; the loss 
is estimated at over $1,000,000. 

Another son is born to King Alfonso of Spain. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff, the Russian composer, dies 
at his country estate. 


June 23.—Jacob Sleeper, secretary of the Amer- 

~ jean Legation at Venezuela, leaves Caracas; 
the failure of the United States to obtain satis- 
faction from President Castro on various in- 
dustrial claims is given as the cause of this 
action, 


Hundreds of persons are killed and wounded in 
a battle in Teheran, the troops of the Shah 
bombarding and storming the buildings of Par- 
liament, after the legislators had refused to sur- 
render certain members. 





Japan withdraws her opposition to the construc- 
tion of the Hsin-Min-Tun and Takomen Rail- 
way, and promises to aid China in the develop- | 


ment of Manchuria. 


fighting is renewed, the revolutionists using 
bombs, and many houses are pillaged; foreign- 
ers are reported to be in peri). } 
The thanksgiving service of the Pan-Anglican 
Congress is held in St. Paul's, where offerings 
of $1,666,040 are laid on the altar. 


June 24.—The situation in Teheran grows worse: 


Domestic. 


GENERAL. 


June 19.—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
makes a large reduction in lumber rates west of 
the Mississippi River. 


June 22.—The torpedo laboratory at the naval | 
training-station at Newport, R. I., is destroyed | 
y an explosion of chemicals. 


June 23.—The Louisiana Senate, by a vote of 21 
to 19, passes the Locke Antiracing Bill, and 
its signing by the Governor is said to be assured; | 
the bill prohibits all forms of race gambling. 


June 24.—Grover Cleveland, ex-President of the 
United States, dies suddenly at Princeton, N. J. 





POLITICAL. | 

June 19.—Congressman James S. Sherman, of | 
Utica, N.. Y., is nominated for Vice-President 
by, the Republican National Convention at 
Chicago, receiving 816 votes on the first ballot; 
the nomination is made unanimous and the 
convention adjourns sine die. 


Secretary Taft resigns the post he has held for 
four years at the head of the War Department, 
and Luke E. Wright, former Governor-General 


of the Philippines, is appointed to succeed him 
on June 30. 
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All 
Fires 
Out—But 


—an abundance of hot water at every 
hot water faucet in the house. ‘That's the 
great advantage of having a Ruud Water Heater 
—the heater that automatically operates itself. All you 

have to do is simply turn any hot water faucet for as much 
or as little hot water as you want. Think of it! The results of the 


RUUD 


Autornatic Gas 


Water Heater 


are simply marvelous. ‘There’s no heater in the world like it. The 
faucet starts the water fowing—the water star:s the heater—the heater 
heats the water—the hot water reaches you in ten 
seconds and flows hot continuously while the faucet 
is open. Closing the faucet shuts off the gas, and 
your expense for fuel ceases. 


Easy to attach in your basement 
to pipes already installed. 











Our free book explains it all. Write for 
it to-day, and for names of persons 
in your town using the Ruud, 


RUUD MFC. COMPANY, 
Dept. K, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 









Branches 
every where) 











| A Wonderful Automatic Pump 


For supplying running water in summer hote 
and resorts, sanatoriums, irrigation purposes, 
dairy farms and country houses, the 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


has no equal. Requires no attention; 
no cost for repairs. Write for booklet K 
and guaranteed estimate. We furnish 
Caldwell Towers and Tanks. 


NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. 
140 Nassau St., N.Y. Factory, Chester, Pa. 


Write a Postal for My 


Interesting Fireless 
Cooker Book 


| Don’t think of buying any fireless 








cooker till you write for my free book 


about my 

IDEAL Fireless 
Cooker 

Sold Only 


On 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


Get my direct from 


the factory wholesale 
SAUCE price and free book 


by return mail, tell- i 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE ing how easy my plan 
. . e = bl - for Th tO ary ~—s 
or my ea lreless 
gives a piquant flavor indispensable of my Ideal Fireless 
to good month, with no risk 


or Dap api to La val 
20st , 

Chafing Dish Cooking sou want to keep tt 

. . Try the Ideal reci- 

Fish, Shrimps, Oysters, Clams and pes for all foods with 

= |} one of my 1, 2 or 3-compartment Ideal Fireless 

Lobsters 3 Frogs Legs and Welsh Cookers in your own home a month at_my risk. I'll 

e . +_% send you my Book of Recipes—Free. Every woman 

Rarebit are given an appetizing in the land knows that fireless cooking is & demon: 

and delicate relish by its use. 


strated success. So just satisfy yourself_from_my 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 


3 Compartments. Ready for Use. 








Free Ideal Fireless Cooker Book and by 30 Days’ Free 

Trial, that the Ideal Fireless Cooker is the only 

fireless ecoker you would have. Write me today—now. 
- W. MILLER, President 

The J. W. Miller Company, 17 Adams Street, Freeport, Tl, 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


ENNEN Ss 







SUNBURN, “é yt aga 


, Removes al] odor of perspiration. De- 
- Jlightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


mailed on_receipt 


















We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, 
General Brokerage, and Insurance Business and 
if appoint you Special Representative of the :argest 
im co-operative real estate and brokerage company. 
Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our system 


interfering with your present occupation and with- 
% out any investment of capita). Our co-operative de- 
# partment will give you more choice, salable property 
to handle than any other institution, A Commercial 
Law Course FREE, Write for 6%-page hook. free. 
THE CROSS COMPANY, 1709 Reaper Block, Chicago 


you can begin making moneyin afew weeks without | 











A Happy wu 
Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health, 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexo xolo gy 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Shou)d Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medica) Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rieh Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa, 
























| You or your Friends 
Going Abroad ? 


There is nothing gives more 
pleasure aboard ship or dur- 
ing a trip on the Continent 


than a Box of Miylery 
Unequalied Candies 


When mention is made that 
Goods are wanted for Steamer 
or use Abroad, we select the 
varieties best suited and pack 
in Tin Boxes, so insuring their 
FRESHNESS. 


Let us have your order at any 
of our Stores, Sales Agents. or 
by Mail or Telephone, and we 
guarantee the Candies will be 
delivered aboard the steamer 
by us on day of sailing. 


—~<— NZ Prriz—<«§«« 


Lime Tablets 
Mixed Chocolates 


Cream Peppermints & Chocolate 
Triscuit are favorite Steamer Candies. 


we NIAGARA OLIP holds =: 
curely from the thinnest sheet y 
‘ aper up to % in, in thickness, 
and can be used over and over 
again. Better than pins for filin 
letters, records, cards, etc. Avot 
unsightly pinholes in attaching 
second letters, business. cards, 


checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up in boxes of 100 es- 
pecially for desk convenience. Sample box lic spostpaid., 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park Street, N. Y. City. 
Sees | 
ALL 


TYPEWRITERS mSkis 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at to 4 Mfr's Prices, allowing Rental 
yto Apply on Priee. Shipped with privilege of 
examination. ¢@ Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 


Ty pewriterEmporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chieago 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


{ 
from your New York Oity Rea) Estate? Keep your repair 
expenses down by placing your property in my hands. 
Personal and prompt pga given to collection of rent- 
als. References. Write m 


R. C. RENDELL, 1200 Times Building, New York City. 


SUGGESSFUL TEAGHING Doce orci 


embracing prize studies by a number of practical 
teachers in different parts of the country. _Valuable 
introduction by James M. Greenwood, Supt. of Schools, 
Kansas City, Mo. Qloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.08. Funk 
t Wagnalls Company, h, 8. York. 
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‘te wives who vee SAP OLIO 
never seem ro grow old. Trvacak]-: 
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Hot Springs, Ack. 
San Franeiseo, 


Dwight, th, 
» Ca 
2930 <n St 


Marion, Ind. 


Plainfield, Ind. 


Wee Haven, Cons Des Moines, Ie Omaka, Keb. 
Washing ton. : Crab Orchard, Ky- 


D. C., 
11 N. Capitol st. Lexington, Mass. 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapids, Mieh., 
263 So. College Ave. 


Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. 
North Conway, N. H, 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using} 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 


medical specialists for the past 23 years. 


At the following Keeley institutes: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
White Plains, N. ¥. 
Greensboro, N.C, 
Fargo, N.D. 
viper or a3 Paw 

. Broad St, 
Harrtsherg, ‘Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. 1. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
London, England, 


a einai 











‘THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
| CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





| 8" The Lexicographer does not answer 


anony- 
| mous communications. 


A CORRECTION: In the answer to “‘R.,” Walker. 
ton, Ont.. in the issue of THe Literary DiceEs?r for 
June 20, the close of the sentence should have read: 
*‘just as one hour after midday is p.m., so any part 

| of that hour is also p.m.’’—Midnight was printed by 

oversight. 


“F. L. K.,” Brainerd, Minn.—The word fine in 
the sentence you cite is an adverb and means '‘ well,” 
which would be a better word to use. ‘‘The ma- 
chine works well’’ is to be preferred to ‘‘the ma- 
chine works fine.”’ 


““H. O. P.,”’ Norfolk, Va.—The Stanparp Dic- 
TIONARY gives the following rule for the position 
of also; ‘‘Place the also next to the word or phrase 
| to be qualified, arranging the rest of the sentence, 
if possible, so that no word or phrase that the word 
may be regarded as qualifying shall adjoin it on the 
other side.”’ 

Each of the two sentences you cite has a distinct 
meaning: ‘‘The following resolution was also 
adopted”’ implies that some other action was taken 
\as regards the resolution; as, *‘This resolution was 
introduced and was also adopted.” Placing also 
after the noun presupposes action on other resolu- 
tions: ‘‘This resolution also (that is, ‘‘in addition 
to other resolutions”) was adopted.” 

*““W. R. M.,”’ Leesville, 
stood firmly at his post’’ 
firm at his post’’ if you mean that he stood without 
wavering. But if you mean that he stood sted- 
fast substitute firm for ‘‘firmly.”’ 

“H. J. L.,” Cincinnati, O.—The term ‘‘horn- 
swoggle’’ is recorded by the dictionaries as bordering 
between vulgarity and slang. Its origin is uncer- 
tain but it means ‘‘to triumph over; to beat; to 
bedevil.’”’ ‘*Wash-day”’ is a day for the 
domestic washing of clothing or for sending the wash 
to the laundry; in England the term ‘‘ 
is preferred, 





La.—Say ‘‘The sentinel 


sé 


rather than . stood 


stated 


washing-day’”’ 


“HW. A.,” Chicago, Ill.—‘‘(1) Please advise me as 
to the grammatical rules and correctness of the fol- 


eae 3 sentences: ‘Did you have a cold?’ or ‘Had 
you a cold?’ 


(2) Is it correct to use two different 
| auxiliary verbs, as do and have, in one and the same 
| sentence?” 

(1) Both expressions ‘‘Did you have a cold?’’ and 
“Had you a cold?”’ are correct, the first being the 
emphatic form. See Goold Brown, ‘‘Grammar of 
English Grammars,” page 390, where are cited the 
expressions ‘‘Loved he?’’ or ‘‘Did he love?’’ The 
same author says at the bottom of the page already 
cited: ‘‘Obs. 1.—In a familiar question or negation, 
the compound or auxiliary form of the verb is, in 
general, preferable to the simple; as, ‘No man lives 
to purpose who does not live for posterity. . .. It 
is, indeed, so much more common as to seem the 
only proper mode of expression; as, ‘‘Do I say these 
things as a man?’’ , . , But in the solemn or poetic 
style, tho either may be used, the simple form is 
more dignified; as, ... ‘‘Of whom speaketh the 
prophet this?”’ 

(2) We can think of no expression in which the 
word do and have can be used as auxiliary verbs in 
the same clause, which we presume you mean instead 
of ‘‘in the same sentence.”’ Of course, innumerable 
instances could be mentioned of cases in the same 
sentence, as, ‘‘Do you know where they have found 
these things?’’ Please cite a few sentences, and we 
will pass on their merits. 
you know in the expression ** 





Of course we assume that 
Did you have a cold?”’ 
that did is the only auxiliary, have being a principal 
verb. 





"Do You Shave Yourself? 


If so, don’t fail to send for our catalogue 
of shavi ing comforts and booklet on how tc 
GY hone, strop_and keep your razor in BRANDT 


\ condition—Send tor ittaday, it'stree, BRANDT 
NY CULLERY COMPANY , 101 Chambers St., New York City 
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No one who smokes 


SuRBRUG’S 


flavor; adds mildness; 


In the blending, 
Surbrug’s ‘‘Arcadia”’ 


in quality. A mild stimulant. 
At Your Dealer's, 


132 Reade Street 





ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


could ever attempt to describe its delights.” 

The Tobaccosareallaged. Age improves 
prevents biting. 
seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 
is in a class by itself 
— nothing so rich in flavor—so exhilarating 


SEND 10 CENTS for sample which will convince. 
THE SURBRUG COMPANY 
New York. 
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IDLDI CLASP 


RS 








Flat as a coin. 


| 
| of finest quality silk webs. 


Don't chafe or bind. Cannot become 
accidentally unfastened. Keep thesocks perfec tly smooth. Made 


being brass nickel-plated, never rust. 


@ Metal parts don’t touch the leg and, 


Price, 25 cents a pair, at your dealer's, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Dept. “L,” Philadelphia 
Makers of “ BRIGHTON” Garters, “* PIONEER” Suspenders and PIONEER” Belts 








2,500,000 Pairs sold last year. 


| *‘*BRIGHTON” Flat Clasp Garters 

| are made in all standard colors, also in fancy striped and figured effects. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Minimum, 4 lines 





HELP WANTED 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





MANUFACTURERS !—RIPLEY, OHIO, 
offers good sites, cheap labor, low rental, 
libera) municipality, pou er Layee eel 
tation facilities over O. R. & C. » water, 
fuelandpower. Your opportunity. Write 
Chas. J. Finger, Mgr. Business Men's Olub 


MICA QUARRY 
FOR SALE. 
A good investment. 
Box 21, Canaan, New Hampshire. 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years. 
Let us start you in the collection business. 
No capital needed; big field. ‘e teach se- 
crets of collecting money; refer business to 
you. Write today for free pointers and new 
plan. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 

State, Detroit, Michigan. 











FOR THE HOME 
IF YOU REALLY WANT TO KNOW 


about making Ice Cream and frozen des- 
serts write for **Frozen Sweets.’’ It shows 
by progressive photographic color illustra. 
tions and recipes how simple, quick and 
easy it is wit he Lightning Freezer. 
Address postal 


NORTH BROS. MFG.OO.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—25 pieces choice Cliff Ho 
pottery, , one skull, » price $13 S15, Send le. for 
photo raph, BALSTER, 


Curios and Navajo Sesieke. | Colo. 


p WHO KNOWS? A beantiful illustrated 
Boom. | Zxane Ui 16x20 sent t to ) aay address, 


JAS, KE. FISHER, N Newcastle, ‘Tndiana, 
FOR PERSONAL USE 

















The Tallman Shoo for Men and Women 
Direct to you #3.50 Express Prepaid. T. 


‘he 
facilities of our system places the choicest 
styles within the reach of every person no 


matter how far they may be removed from 
cityortown. W. ave proven conclusivel: 


that our directions for self-measurement 
make it possible for you to be perfect)y fit- 


ed in your own ome by mail. hat you ate 





sometimes remind hoes, sen 

for our booklet. THE TALLMAN Go." 

Station D Detroit, Michigan 
POST CARDS 





LATEST POST CARD NOVELTY. 
Election Candidates. Nothing else like 
if. Just copyrighted, Great seller, Intense 
interest in the two leading Presidential can- 
didates. You turn the rd and take your 
choice, The timeliest and. catchiont picture 


postal. Write today, $1.0 per hundred. 


fend | oe genta i instampsforsix sample cards. 
360-Harrison, New Yo. 





WANTED 
MEN AND WOMEN 
of good ability and strong persona). 
ity to represent Dodd, Mead Co. 
in all parts of the United States. 
References required, Address 
DODD, MEAD & CO.,New York City 


AGENTS wanted in every county to sell the 
Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Big 
commission paid. From #75 to $300 a month 
can be made. Write for terms. Novelty 
Cutlery Co., 80 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 


AGENTS.—Portrait 35c, Frames lic. 
sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 25c, views Ic. 
30 days credit. Samplesand Catalogue free. 

{CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT OO. 


5 W. Adams S hicago. 


ae to Write aieuiiieaiaia by Mail. 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
— hag FREE prospectus, Page-Davis Co., 
. 31, 90 Wa icago. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


TO AUTHORS seeking a publisher. We 
manufacture, publish and sel) books direct 
for authors, thus eliminating all middle- 
men’s profits. References; assau Bank, 
New York, also any of the large publishing 
houses. Firm of William G. Hewitt, 24-26 


Vandewater Street, New York 
MSS. BOOKS WANTED. Works of new 
authors solicited. AJ) sorts literary assist- 


ance; revision orations, lectures, etc. 
Literary Bureau, 303 Adelphi St., Brooklyn. 























Research for writers and others away from 
Jibraries. Mss. criticised, revised or other 
literary assistance ¢ cestors traced. 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH, New Albany, Ind. 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
THE BALAN CED D LIFE. 


““An American ee, ess The Ameri- 
can Messenger. to courage an 


action,” says The Springfield Union, “A 
veritable tonic to the jaded, wearied, dis- 
couraged,” are. Chica oO Daily gvews. 


THE NUNG LIGET PRESS 
42 West Coulter St. Philade)phia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


EXPERT Photo. Finishing promptly by 
mail, Highest grade work, prices reason- 
able, enlargements and copies a specialty. 
Sp)endid agency proposition for \adies or 
gzentiemen. 2cts. for particulars. Robt. L. 
Johnston, 12 No. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


GFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Steel Filing-Cabinet, fire and dust-proof, 
Keclire, Ornamental, wpaclous; for business 


and profe essional men, $35 to $9. Other ep 
Plies. Chamberlin & Co. ~ 150 assau St. N.Y, 























PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report atent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and what TO 

NVENT, with valuable pias ot opventions. 
Weed sent free. E M ON DOL- 
LARS offered for one taveations "16, 000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in_World’s Progress: Ra ample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co., 849 *‘F,’” Washington. 





PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. KR. S.,&@ A. B, LACY, 

Rooms 18 to $ 8 Pacific Bldg. 

Washington, D. Established 1869. 


PATENTS promptly obtained or no fee, 
and advertised at our expense. Wide awake 
inventors ee write for booklet on **Pat- 
ents That “i 
D. SWIFT & 00., 7& EB, Washington, D. ©. 





AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


BARGAINS NEW AND SECOND HAND 
AUTOMOBILES at 30, to 15% reduction 

ye have all makes constantly on hand, 
American and Foreign,and every automobile 
we sell we absolutely guarantee. We are the 
largest dealers in the world in new and 
second hand automobiles, and receive first 
call from manufacturers and individuals 
Wishing to realize quickly. We save you 
money on tires, apparel and supplies. Send 
for latest price list of now and ageoma hand 
automobilesand new 


RES “SQUARE AUTOMOBILE, 


Broadway, New York; 
feo ete ¢ tn Chicago, III. 4 


ROLLER SKATES: Eaton's Adjustable 
—— E ey in Strapped. Bickel plated: fit 
mps ac ioeniiie 











¥ TON ‘g, Bit sr. NICHOLAS AVE, N. X, 
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ARKANSAS TIMBER|Come * 


5,000 acres of land in Hempstead Coun- 
ty, Arkansas. Estimated standing timber: 
sixteen million feet oak and hickory and 
four million feet yellow pine. Rich 
agricultural land. Climate healthful. 


Home of the Elberta peach. For sale 


on easy terms. Address 


Box 137, Literary Digest 





WANTED 


ers: One-Half Interest 


in 2100 acres deeded Iand, 2,000 acres leased 
land, 8 head horses, 175 cattle—Want em 
active partner who will live at Ranch an 
take charge, having benefit of my experi- 
ence. Highest references iven an re- 
goized, Fine country, near Denver, 

.HL Hardcastle, Boston Bidg., Denver, Golo. 








New Country Attracts Settlers— 

Merchants, farmers, fre&it-growers, truck- 
gardeners and others are. moving to the 

Wi inning West along the \ Sie transeonti- 

nental ae ia —_ = Dek Kotz as ont ana, ome | 
*riptive 


hooks £ FREE from F's A. "MILLER, General | 


Passenger Agent, Ohicago, Milwaukes & 
Sct. Paul Railway, Chicago, 


- South 


Where crops swell ian bank account three 


timesayear. Where everything grows, from 
onions tocotton. Fortunes are being made. 
Fine soil and climate. No cold winters. 


Good transportation. Lands on easy terms. 
Write 
F. L. MERRITT 


Land and Industrial Agent, Norfolk and Southern 
Railway, 1 Citizens Bank Building, Norfolk, Va, 





CALIFORNIA REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE—Large tracts suitable for colo- 
nization: Extensive agricultural or grazing 
ranches. Frnit-De)ta-Irrigated Lands. Or- 
chardsand Orange Groves. Correspondence 
invited. Commissions executed. References. 


The Anglo-American ) Corp'n ncisco 


Mills Bidg., 





BALTIMORE CITY PROPERTY 
Ot 10% on the investment; beautiful homes 


LAW to $500. Ground Rents yield 2, the 


safe ast investment known 
HERBERT HOOK, Law Blidg., Baltimore 





‘Farms in New England 


| Dnstrated pironlar free. Dept. UW, PB. B 
LELAND, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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“THE FONERAL DRATDN DYER 


AESAR’S name has stood through all the ages as the embodiment of impertal power... His untimely end after reach 
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ONE of TWO THOUSAND in the complete work, and serves to illustrate but ONE 


pinnacle of earthly glory is one of the great tragedies of history. The picture shown herewith from Ridpath’s History is but f 


event out of all the THOUSANDS whi 


ch make 


history_of every empire, kingdom, prin 
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Brand new, brought right down to date, 


accurately and. entertainingly told in the world-famed publicat 


History of the Worl 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work 
beautifully bound ; 


f AT LESS THAN EVEN DAMAGED SETS WERE EVER § 
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We offer 


the remainin 
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in Half-Morocco. 
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address plainly and mail now before you forget it. 





President William McKinley said: “1 
am familar with the merits of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, and cordially com- 
mend it to the scholar as well as to the 
plain people generally.” 


Prof. Warren, President Boston Uni- 
versity, said: ‘I should be glad to seeit 
placed in the library of every young person 
in the United States, and even in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. In families where 
there are bright children it will render ex- 
cellent service to the cause of popular 
intelligence.” 


Prof. Long, Supt. Public Schools, St. 
Lowis, said: “I unhesitatingly commend 
Dr. Ridpath’s History of the Worldasthe 
ablest work on that subject which I have 
ever examined. The engravings, maps 
and charts are alone worth the entire cost 
of the work.” 


The Boston Post said: “John Clark 
fice is above all things an historian, 
His historical works are accepted as stand- 
ards in schools and colleges, as well as in 
business houses and homes. His style is 


simple, his manner charming.” 


The Christian Herald said: “* No other 
work of its kind has ever supplied a history 
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4" if f so well suited to the needs of all classes and 

Fe f I conditions of men. W = cieerfully com- 9 Royal 

oan mend this most pojuwlar and complete | yoiumes 

] tit of all world hi.tories to our readers? |} 4 900 Pages 

A f 2,000 illusirations 
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bi a LITERARY DIGEST READERS have shown wonderful appreciation of our remark- 
iy able offer. We have shipped this splendid History of the World to delighted readers 


living in every State of the Union, to nearly all foreign countries and to the far-away 
islands of the sea. 
empires, principalities and powers; to behold senates in session, armies marching, 
battles foueht and victorious legions coming home; to follow the march of wn id 
ization westward from the Indus to the Euphrates, 
to the Tiber, from the Tiber to the Thames, 
Hudson, from the Hudson to the i 
to the hores of 
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the Philippines, And the greatest fact which 



















Righteousness is the only Principle that exalteth a nation, and 






PEER ASSOCIATION “7 that the only real power is {ntelligence united with 
204 Dearborn St., Chicage # Purity of Character. The strength of men and nations 
. ie) is not in splendid cities and temp! in might 





Please mail, without cost to 
me, sample pages of Ridpath’s 
History of the World, con- 
taining photogravures of Napoleon 
and Queen Elizabeth, engravings of 
Socrates, Cesar and Shakespeare, diagram 
of Panama Canal, specimen pages from 
the work, and write me full particulars of 


pa » 
your special offer te Literary Digest readers, 


t ' es, not vy 
armies or navies, but in the intelligent home life and 
heart life of the people. Ridpath’s History will prove 

a household treasure. It has been purchased and 
strongly endorsed by President William McKinley, 
President Benjamin Harrison, General Stephen 
D. Lee, General Lew Wallace, Senator Teller, 


Senator Curtis, James Whitcomb Riley, 
Rabbi Hirsh, Bishop Vincent, John L. 
Stoddard, Bishop Newman, and the Pres- 
idents of Brown, Bates, Amherst, 
Mm Smith and practically all other Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 
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To read this History is to know peoples and races, kingdoms and | 


the history of all the ages has proven for men and nations is that | 
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Send Coupon To-day || 200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath | 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon Ddelow. Tear off the coupon, write name and 
Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and tg print QUE 


price broadcast for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


Send Coupon Today. 
Weight 5 (hg, 
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EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN should know the history of our own coveted 


and of the world to intelligently perform his ful) duty as a citizen in the Govern- 





ment of This Nation. How else are we to judge of the great national questions that 
crowd upon us for decision except by some knowledge of the past? Que Colonial 
Policy. the Question of the Trusts agitating the great business and commercial 
world, the respective rights of labor and capital, the conflict between Socialism on 
the one hand and organized business and industry on the other—these and hun- 
dreds of other important questions press upon us as a nation for intelligent discussion 


and decision, How have such questions been met in the past? For the answer read™ 
the history of ancient civilizations which flourished, decayed and died and have been so 
thoroughly obliterated from the face of the earth that even the location of their splendid 
cities is unknown. Read the history of mighty Babylon, or of imperial Rome as 
a kingdom, then as a republic, and finally as an empire, and familiarize yourself with her 


growth, development and decay. Read the history of the French 








} Revolution, the establishment of the republic, out of which came 
the empire dominated by Napoleon, Then when you know his- 


tory, when you know the cause of the rise and downfall of empires 
and nations, and not until then, will you be able to intelligently 


discuss and decide the great questions that are pressing now every- Brings the 
where for attention. The growth, development and decay of the Complete Set 
nations of the world constitute the most inspiring theme that can Balance 

claim the attention of man. It is an inspiring story, and Dr. Small Sums 


Ridpath has told it better than it has ever been told before. 
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